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NATIONAL CHARACTER AND SCIENCE 


By Dr. E. H. BECKER 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA 


Translated by Dr. FRANK P. BACHMAN 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


EXPLANATION: The world war let loose in Ger- 
many a flood of criticism which left nothing un- 
touched, not even the universities. As a result 
many far-reaching changes are contemplated or are 
under way affecting higher education. Of the 
great abundance of available materials dealing 
with present-day university problems in Germany, 
I have found most stimulating and helpful Dr. 
Becker’s ‘‘ Reflections on the Reform of Higher 
Education.’’ The first chapter in Dr. Becker’s 
book is especially illuminating, and as it deals 
with problems pertinent to American higher edu- 
cation, I have undertaken to render it available to 
American readers.—The Translator. 


ScrENCE is international, but all its crea- 
tions bear a national stamp. Popular re- 
views, seldom deeply grounded, which rep- 
resent in America and in England the mass 
of literary production, are as characteristic 
of the practical temper of the Anglo-Saxon 
as is the brilliant and grandiose essay of 
the intellectual agility of the French; 
whereas an exact, philological text is the 
work of a German or a Hollander. There 
are, to be sure, clever German essayists, and 
in non-German lands solid philologists, but 
to a striking degree different peoples pos- 
sess different national characteristics. 

German science is the natural child of 
our national characteristics. Our national 





traits are deducible from our science, and 
our science explains these characteristics. 
This natural law is inescapable. When we 
let our scientific capacities express them- 
selves, unrestrained and untrammeled, the 
result is distinctively German, but it is by 
no means the highest and best the German 
mind is capable of producing, if we only 
recognized the natural weakness of our pe- 
culiar ability and deliberately tried to 
overcome this weakness. This self-observa- 
tion and self-discipline, with exceptions to 
be granted, have been too often lacking. 
Our output has been instinctive, not con- 
scious. To be sure, we have followed the 
laws of unpredetermined and self-effacing 
work, but we have carried the form and 
aimlessness of science somewhat too far. 
By so doing, we have lost our sense of the 
whole, we have lost the unity of the final 
aim of science—selection and synthesis. 
Here lies one of the deepest defects of 
our intellectual education. We have not 
educated ourselves scientifically, we have 
only so expressed ourselves. We have ac- 
cepted these instinctive and natural ex- 
ternal expressions of our national char- 
acter as the final and highest creations of 
the spirit, instead of obtaining through ob- 
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servation and comparison other and inter- 
national standards, and learning what is 
best from international science, namely, 
knowledge of the true supernational, and, 
for this reason ultimate, definitive and 
highest type of human intellectual activity. 

Every type of education must proceed 
in accord with the dominating feature of its 
Our distinctive trait as a peo- 
Our elders knew this. 
Our social 
our 


objective. 
ple is particularism. 
Our political history teaches it. 
stratification, our party factions, 
bureaucracy, with its provincial particular- 
ism, our student life, the dividing walls be- 
tween our higher technical schools and our 
universities, and the manifold expressions 
of our intellectual life all show it. Par- 
ticularism is, however, nothing more than 
individualism carried over into social life. 
A German is an individualist, with all the 
lights and shadows of this trait. Original 
and at the same time excentric persons 
are with us more the rule than the excep- 
tion. We are really solicitous about every- 
thing that is superindividualistic. This 
shows itself in the domain of practical 
ethics, in the lack of political judgment, 
and, in the field of science, in the over- 
growth of specialization and in the lack of 
synthetic thinking. It is astonishing what 
a high degree of specialized ability is, with 
us, combined with so small a measure of 
general ideas. Attention has repeatedly 
been called to this fact. With our thought 
focused only on the particular and the spe- 
cialized, we have misused the progressive 
differentiation of all disciplines through 
constant subdivision and demarcation and 
simultaneous creation of a frigid dep rt- 
mental particularism, and thereby bureau- 
cratized our marvelous and glorious science. 

A large business organization is subdi- 
vided into departments and divisions, and 
each departmental head is careful not to 
interfere with the administration of his 
neighbor. Yet these department heads 
along with a chief executive exercise initia- 
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tive and control over the entire enterprise. 
In science, sad to relate, no care is taken, 
as in other effectively working organiza- 
tions, to safeguard the unity of the whole. 
In the scholastic world every effort to 
supervise, every supposed encroachment is 
immediately branded as unscientific and 
unnecessary, and as a result the will to 
synthesis, none too strong in itself, is 
broken, in fact, stifled. In consequence, 
specialization flourishes with us, more and 
more abundantly, and some foreign land 
erects the structure for which we have 
wearisomely gathered together the stones. 
This is perhaps exaggerateu. There are 
still master Germans who understand how 
to conceive the different specialties in their 
relationships, but these are not investi- 
gators, they are creators. Aside from few 
exceptions, all in Germany is encyclopedic, 
developed during these latter years not 
because of the inner scientific compulsion 
of scholars, but through the interests of 
publishers. This, of course, is not syn- 
thesis. 

We must get away from this situation. 
To lead us away from our present partic- 
ularistic, not to say private commercial, 
thinking and feeling, and to educate 
us in modes of general and universal 
thinking and feeling, we need synthe- 
sis, not only synthesis within each spe- 
cialty, but also the synthesis of all 
science. Whether we achieve this or not 
is a question of second importance; it must 
be for us an ideal, toward which every 
scholar daily strives. By this means only 
will there arise intellectually a new habit 
of thinking, and morally a new type of 
character. It is not to be denied that even 
now every one works to an extent in this 
manner, for science without synthesis is 
unthinkable, and even a philological text 
or thesis on the eyes of flies embodies a cer- 
tain amount of synthetic intellectual work. 
What we have in mind is, however, that 
higher intellectual activity which dominates 
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its materials, which sees over and beyond 
the dividing walls of particular narrow 
specialties and actually works creatively 
through the conception of broad relation- 
ships. Synthesis from this point of view 
is not an ornament; it is the question of the 
existence or of the non-existence of scien- 
tific research in the fullest sense of the 
word; it is the question of the scientist in 
contrast to the routine laboratory worker 
or the industrial technician. 

The development in all our institutions 
of higher education is likewise unfortunate. 
To be sure, the materialistic character of 
the age is in part to blame. The student 
will at the earliest possible moment enter 
business, and he takes the shortest cut to 
master a mental tool for a special calling. 
Why should he bother himself with science 
and synthesis? Moreover, academic teach- 
ers have unconsciously accentuated condi- 
tions. In their teaching, to mention that 
in particular, they have accentuated this 
tendency instead of conquering it. They 
have strengthened it somewhat in that they 
have gone in for propaganda—which, by 
the way, might well have included educa- 
tion for synthesis—but they have strength- 
ened it more especially in that they are al- 
most a unit in denying that they have done 
it, and hold that the scientific spirit is to 
be rescued through specialization and 
through the superabundance of related in- 
structional materials. 

Here, however, is the cardinal mistake. 
New examination specialties are constantly 
springing up, and every founder of a new 
specialty seeks to bring about its accep- 
tance by the examination commission 
through an assembly of materials. There 
has thus grown up a superabundance of 
memory cram stuff for every kind of spe- 
cialty, and a routine and ready service for 
every kind of special calling, but the scien- 
tifieally or technically thinking man has 
been lost. Very illustrious teachers now 
recognize. the’ necessity of reducing the 
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amount of scientific luggage, if one hopes 
to attain with his students the heights of 
true science. Most teachers load their stu- 
dents so heavily, and permit others so to 
overload them, that under the burden of 
this luggage they scarcely reach the half- 
way heights, if indeed they do not become 
disgusted and throw off the unbearable 
load at the very foot of the mountain. 
Under the combined working of a system 
of specialties, the peculiarly problematical, 
the fundamental is lost, and with these the 
creative. We educate ear, nose and skin 
specialists, but no physicians. The Ger- 
manic, Romanic and other philologists have 
a masterly command of sound shifts, and 
count every rise and fall in poetic art, but 
at best only the classical philologists bother 
about a living picture of the cultural in- 
terrelationships of their specialties. We 
educate technicians in heat and in ship 
mechanics, but no engineers ; we educate no 
full-fledged scientists, and certainly no 
statesmen. 

The tendency to specialize has als» found 
expression in an unfortunate form of ex- 
ternal organization. Our ‘‘Universitas’’ 
conceived historically as an association of 
teachers and students and always as a sym- 
bol of the unity of science, has long since 
disappeared. Detaching the higher tech- 
nical schools from the universities was a 
great mistake. Both types of institutions 
have, through separation, enjoyed great 
material advantages with respect to 
organizational development. They have 
prospered externally, but at the expense of 
their intellectual content. It was incon- 
ceivable narrowness in judging the breadth 
of science when the universities assumed 
that the ‘‘Technische’’ was less scientific 
than what they regarded as their own dis- 
tinctive field of work. They thereby cut 
themselves off from one of the most im- 
portant aspects of modern life. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘Technische’’ withdrew 
from the stimulating influences of theoreti- 
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eal research, and it has really become 
technical, with the result that the ‘‘Tech- 
nische’’ is now in open competition with 
the non-academic technical. 

The separation, however, has had one 
good result. Two types of higher institu- 
tions are now clearly discernible, and 
neither can tolerate the other. Modern 
technical schools recognize this more clearly 
than the universities, which have been so 
consumed by an overestimation of their im- 
portance that they have at the present time 
almost completely lost touch with the life of 
the nation. . . . The presence of technical 
schools has led to the creation of vocational 
higher institutions; for example, agricul- 
tural, veterinary, and, probably not the last, 
commercial high schools. 
completely different character of its stu- 
dent body and of its entirely unscientific 
attitude, a certain justification can not be 
denied for the separate development of this 
latest type of higher institution. 

From this dismemberment, which in no 
way corresponds to the requirements of 
science, our education has suffered severely, 
at least as severely as from the disunity of 
our entire educational system. ... And 
along with our education has suffered the 
entire social structure of our people. Let 
it be granted that the barriers to different 
lines and subdivisions of studies, which the 
professional staff striving after specialized 
education have made as insurmountable as 
possible, have had nothing like the effect 
on the universities and technical institu- 
tions as stated above, yet what does a 
philologist to-day know of jurisprudence 
and civil law, notwithstanding he comes in 
contact with these daily? What does a 


Because of the 


jurist know about agriculture and natural 
science, the theologian, of political econ- 
omy, the physician, of the cure of souls? 
In exceptional cases only is there the bene- 
ficial influence of another science. 

During the highly impressionable period 
of university life, an inner attitude is de- 
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veloped toward the outer world. One 
learns much from others; one learns dif- 
ferent arts and ways of thinking from 
study to study, and one takes these impres- 
sions into life. Hence, despite all the bar- 
riers existing between different specialties, 
the jurist feels infinitely nearer the phy- 
sician, and both to the philologist and the 
theologian, by reason of daily intercourse 
and the enjoyment of common social privi- 
leges, than they as a group feel toward 
those who have attended technical and agri- 
cultural higher institutions. As a result 
representatives of university professions 
retain through life a deeper appreciation 
of each other’s tasks than do technicians, 
agriculturists or even academically edu- 
eated business men, but nowhere is effort 
made to gain a general understanding and 
appreciation of the industrial classes and 
of their respective functions in the social 
whole. Not only does the unity of science 
suffer because of this, but also the unity of 
our people. 

It would lead us too far afield to trace 
in detail all the influences arising from our 
national character. To be sure, other fac- 
tors need to be taken into account, never- 
theless the deciding one is the peculiar par- 
ticularistic constitution of our people, and 
science has not only not understood how 
to subdue this trait, but has actually inten- 
sified its social determining influence in 
higher education. 

How is the situation to be remedied? 
Where must reform be instituted? The 
will to synthesis must again be reawakened. 
For the accomplishment of this most diffi- 
cult task, but at the same time the most 
inspiring, we must look to the free determi- 
nation of all who are working scientifically, 
because bureaucratic measures will not 
help, and although the universities may 
bureaucratize science a hundred times, no 
German government will ever command 
bureaucratizing the universities. How- 
ever, much can be accomplished through 
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administrative measures. The slogan must 
read: Reattach the higher technical insti- 
tutions and all higher schools to the uni- 
versity. If this is no longer to be achieved 
physically, then the spirit of administra- 
tion and the principles of appointment 
must be alike in all, and somewhat of the 
spirit of each must find its way into every 
other. There are ways and means aplenty 
to accomplish this; all that is required is 
the desire to do it. For the rest, ruthless 
opposition to the creation of any new type 
of higher technical institution. Not spe- 
cialization, but integration. 

The same holds good for all the different 
fields of study. Dividing walls may here 
also fall, so that freer entrance from all 
sides, a more reasonable combination of 
studies and a better technical education 
for practical life may result. To this end, 
beginnings are already under way, in par- 
ticular in our universities, in connection 
with the political science examination for 
the doctor’s degree. The great majority 
of existing study programs and examina- 
tion regulations must, in light of the fore- 
going considerations, be redetermined. 
However, this calls for most careful con- 
sideration. Yet where there is a will, there 
is a way. 

Even more important is the stimulation 
of students to synthetic thinking, through 
the introduction of studies which draw 
their materials from several disciplines. 
Up to the present, our sciences have run 
perpendicular to each other in parallel 
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lines, which meet only in infinity. We need 
studies which cut horizontally through 
these perpendicular studies. Philosophy 
has here the chief responsibility; it dare 
not isolate itself, and again become a dis- 
cipline the technical expressions of which 
only the specialist understands. Studies 
in foreign lands can also exert a beneficial 
influence, when the purpose of such study 
is not knowledge or a particular discipline, 
but knowledge of the psychological char- 
acteristics and of the social structure of a 
people. When thus pursued, foreign study 
leads to generalization and sociological re- 
flection. And what is the situation with 
respect to sociology? In this science, Ger- 
many has lost ground. Sociology does not 
go with German thinking, as it has its ori- 
gin primarily in synthesis. All the more 
reason why it is valuable to us as a means 
of education. Professorships in sociology 
are a pressing need in all higher institu- 
tions. Sociology when thought of in the 
widest sense of the word, as here, includes 
political science and contemporary history. 
Contemporary history is elsewhere gener- 
ally esteemed; we are the only ones who 
regard it as unscientific dilettantism. 
Through sociological reflection alone can 
there be developed in intellectual fields 
those mental attitudes which, when earried 
over into the domain of ethics, become 
political conventions. Science is, there- 
fore, for us the way out from individualism 
and particularism to social and political 
character. 


THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN OF 
ORGANIZATION 


By Dr. JAMES F. HOSIC 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE newer conception of its purposes 
and the changing program of activities 
that characterize the modern elementary 
school demand a new form of organization 


in harmony with them. Indeed, many of 
the reforms in elementary education now 
widely advocated can never be accom- 
plished without a new distribution of func- 
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tions and the establishment of new rela- 
The traditional 
in accordance with which a teacher is as- 
signed to one class of forty children to 
direct the whole of their day’s work, is a 
handicap that must first be removed if we 
would actually create the progressive pub- 
lic school of which we dream. 

The general practitioner tends to disap- 
pear from all walks of life. The Jack-of- 
all-trades can no longer be found in organ- 


tionships. arrangement, 


ized industry. Engineers are now of sev- 
eral types ; lawyers tend to select particular 
fields in which to practice; physicians do 
likewise. Even social workers, including 
ministers in the churches, more and more 


incline to divide their labors. The wealth 


of knowledge and the degree of skill re- 
quired have both become so great in most 
occupations that the individual worker can 
hope to attain to the required competence 
only by narrowing the range of his respon- 
sibilities. 

This principle is recognized generally in 


education. The striking exception appears 
in the case of the elementary grades, par- 
ticularly the earlier elementary grades. 
Two teachers, it is true, are usually as- 
signed to one kindergarten group. For a 
long time departmentalization has been fre- 
quent though by no means universal in the 
grammar grades. Special teachers of 
music, the arts, and occasionally of other 
subjects have been called in to supplement 
the efforts of the regular teachers. Only 
one proposal for a general reorganization 
of the teaching staff of the elementary 
school has been made, however, the so-called 
platoon plan. This in its typical form 
divides the school into two parts or pla- 
toons, one of which is in the home rooms 
while the other is in the special rooms or 
on the playground. These divisions alter- 
nate in the course of the day, so that each 
home-room teacher meets her own groups 
twice, while each special teacher meets sev- 
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eral different groups for single class pe- 
riods. One or more such organizations is 
now said to exist in over a hundred and 
fifty cities of the country. There is also 
a vigorous organization of platoon-school 
advocates, which holds annual conventions 
and publishes a journal. It is significant 
that the discussions of this group now ap- 
pear to center upon the curriculum or pro- 
gram of activities of the school, the matter 
of organization tending to drop into the 
background. 

In spite of its present popularity, it 
seems safe to say that the platoon school as 
such will prove a passing phase. The 
scheme is too rigid to lend itself readily 
to a great variety of situations, in which 
there are schools small as well as large. 
The vital elements of its program are de- 
rived from Mr. Wirt’s conception of a 
threefold experience for children—work- 
study-play. This conception he had devel- 
oped before he came to Gary and was 
obliged to deal with overcrowded schools. 
It was in fact the Cleveland survey that 
gave us the name and the formula for 
schools in two or four ‘‘platoons.”’ 

To the writer it seems clear that a more 
eclectic and more flexible plan of organiza- 
tion than the platoon plan is desirable, a 
plan based upon a set of principles and 
hence adaptable to varied and changing 
conditions. To such a scheme he has given 
the name ‘‘cooperative group plan.’’ This 
will now be outlined. 

A typical unit in the cooperative plan 
is made up of a group of children and their 
teachers. In a school in which there is one 
teacher for forty pupils, two hundred chil- 
dren and five teachers might constitute 
such a group. Each teacher would be re- 
sponsible for one fifth of the program of 
the group and the five would plan their 
work together under the leadership of one 
of the number acting as chairman. Fur- 
thermore, each teacher would have a room 
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equipped for the kind of activities to be 
carried on in it. Thus one room might be 
a library room, for English work; another, 
a museum, for social studies; a third, an 
arts and crafts room; a fourth, a labora- 
tory, and a fifth, a recreation room. Each 
elass of pupils would spend an hour with 
the teacher in her own room. One class 
would be her special care and would meet 
her on coming to school in the morning and 
say good-by to her on leaving in the after- 
noon. 

Such a plan of organization is already 
in operation in several widely scattered 
places. That it can easily be worked seems 
to admit of no question. In order to put 
it into operation, however, the principal 
must recognize certain essential facts. 
Negatively speaking, this is not specializa- 
tion or departmentalization as those terms 
are commonly used. The writer scrupu- 
lously avoids employing these terms, for 
the reason that they are sure to be mislead- 
ing. The teachers are grouped not by 
subjects but by pupils. Those teachers are 
together who have the same children in 
their care. This is distinctly different 
from the high-school tradition, which ought 
not to be carried into the intermediate 
schools, to say nothing of the earlier years. 
No teacher in the cooperative group plan 
is permitted to give her whole time and 
attention to a single subject. Horizentally 
her range is less than is now common. Ver- 
tically it is less than in the case of special 
teachers of—let us say music. No teacher, 
moreover, works alone. Much has been 
said of isolation in the school. Here is a 
remedy for it. No new buildings are de- 
manded, nor need additional expense be 
incurred. As can easily be seen, this plan 
will provide better facilities at less cost 
than the one-teacher-to-one-class arrange- 
ment which it is proposed to displace. 

Positively several benefits are assured. 
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Among the more apparent of these are the 
following: Strong teachers in a school have 
the opportunity of making their influence 
felt. The process of spreading through the 
school the procedures of the most skilful is 
greatly accelerated. Every teacher, also, 
has put within her reach the possibility 
of being something of an expert in certain 
closely related fields of work. Concentra- 
tion on history and civics in grades four, 
five and six, for example, will get results 
that spreading attention over twelve or 
fourteen subjects never can. Initial liking, 
too, will help, though most teachers like to 
do what they can do easily and well. 

Unification of the child’s experience is 
provided for, and a proper distribution of 
emphasis. If large projects or units are 
wanted, the mechanism is at hand to plan 
them and carry them through. Good plays 
in the adult theater usually command the 
services of several persons, each a master 
in his own line. School plays and other 
school projects will be better when two or 
more competent persons have charge of 
them and there is a room suitable for pre- 
senting them. Modern ‘‘activities’’ in con- 
ventional classrooms, with ordinary general 
equipment, in the hands of regular teach- 
ers who are trying to do what they were 
never trained to do, would frequently be 
funny if they were not so pathetic. 

It is precisely because the cooperative 
group plan opens the way for doing well 
so many of the things the more progressive 
schools are attempting to do that it seems 
inevitable. Reforming the curriculum is 
the chief of these. Such changes in the 
program of the school as are being advo- 
cated are possible only for teachers of great 
competence. Few schools have entire staffs 
made up of such; there is no prospect that 
they will have them soon. They will never 
have them so long as each teacher must do 
a little of everything. A few leaders, how- 
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ever, may be had. They are on the ground, 
in the situation, in constant touch. With 
such leadership the new program can be 
carried out. 

Provision, we say, must be made for in- 
dividual differences. The school must be 
fitted to the child. To accomplish this in- 
dividual instruction and homogeneous 
grouping have both been proposed. By the 
first, advancement of each pupil at his own 
rate is provided for. But all pupils study 
the same thing. There isn’t much adapta- 
tion in that. By means of homogeneous 
grouping, three different courses of study 
may be offered, if desired. The slow group, 
however, is usually directed to the mini- 
mum essentials, that is, the bare facts and 
indispensable skills. Without going into 
the question as to whether this is really a 
proper adjustment of course and of social 
contacts, we may at least point out that the 
X Y Z groups turn out to be heterogeneous 
after all. Each group, moreover, is more 


homogeneous in some things than it is in 


others. The truth is that adaptation of 
school experience to individuality must be 
made by teachers. No mere administrative 
device will turn the trick. We do need to 
introduce greater flexibility into our system 
of grades. To permit a child to belong to 
one group in some activities and to a sec- 
ond in others is probably the only wise 
policy. He should also be able to change, 
or be changed, from time to time, as the 
facts warrant. But with the traditional 
class-teacher plan this is possible only 
within narrow limits. Our new plan wid- 
ens those limits and yet assures intelligent 
control. 

More and more we hear character educa- 
tion, preparation for citizenship and other 
outcomes ascribed to the school course as a 
whole. These concomitants of learning in 
the school studies and activities are un- 
doubtedly of supreme value. They can be 
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realized, however, only through a proper 
interpretation of the school courses and 
persistent use of all opportunities. Here 
again we come upon the assumption that 
all teachers are independent, creative 
guides to their pupils. If they are not, 
then we must fall back upon leadership, 
supervision, daily example and precept. 
Theoretically the principal of the school is 
supposed to furnish these. Practically 
there is a limit to what one good man or 
woman can do. And a principal certainly 
has many things to do. His group lead- 
ers can help him out. They may form 
for him a sort of executive committee, 
or cabinet, and through them he may 
hope to see carried out ideals of instruc- 
tion that he singlehanded could never 
realize. 

The bearing that this new plan has upon 
the training of teachers and the functions 
of supervisors will perhaps be sufficiently 
obvious. That there are dangers attendant 
upon putting it into operation goes with- 
out saying. The principal should realize 
that he has to do not with a mechanical 
formula but with a series of principles. 
He should lead some, at least, of his teach- 
ers to feel that they would enjoy trying 
out the idea. A single group is best at first, 
or groups to care for certain grades, say 
the first three. No change in the existing 
curriculum is necessarily implied. ‘Simply 
divide up the work as nearly equally as 
possible. Give to a certain teacher such 
equipment—books, apparatus, specimens, 
materials, or what not—as the group as a 
whole possesses. 1f one classroom is larger, 
make it the recreation room—for plays, 
rhythmic movements, music and the like. 
It is often well to begin with the coopera- 
tive group plan for only half of the daily 
session. Make haste slowly. What is 
needed at first is a demonstration. Most 
teachers welcome the change. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CENTENARY APPEAL FUND FOR 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


A REPORT on the progress of the Centenary 
Appeal Fund now being raised for King’s Col- 
lege, London, is made in the following letter to 
the press, signed by Lord Ullswater (chairman 
of the Centenary Commemoration Committee), 
Mr. R. MeKenna and Sir Edward Troup (trea- 
surers of the fund) and Dr. W. R. Halliday 
(principal of the college) : 


The appeal on behalf of King’s College has met 
with an encouraging initial response. Over £83,000 
has now been promised or subscribed. This total, 
however, still falls short of the immediate require- 
ments of the college, and we venture to draw atten- 
tion to some specifiie needs for which sufficient 
funds are not yet available. 

Expansion of accommodation has been rendered 
necessary by the increase in the number of stu- 
dents, which for full-time day students alone has 
risen from 701 in 1913 to 1,511 in 1928. The new 
East Wing, which is now in daily use, has provided 
the additional accommodation required for the 
faculty of arts, but there still remains the pressing 
need for the extension and modernization of the 
departments of chemistry and anatomy. The space 
at present occupied by the department of anatomy 
is required for the new chemical laboratories, and a 
scheme has been prepared to erect at an estimated 
cost of £60,000 a new department for what is now 
the largest school of anatomy in London upon the 
northern end of the existing college buildings, in 
immediate contiguity with the departments of 
physiology and zoology. The southeast wing of 
the college must then be rebuilt or its interior re- 
constructed in order to furnish extended and im- 
proved laboratory accommodation for the depart- 
ment of chemistry, to enable it to satisfy the 
increasing demands for the supply of trained chem- 
ists for research, industry and teaching. 

Urgent, too, is the need for the permanent en- 
dowment of chairs in all faculties. In particular 
it is hoped to secure endowment for the chair of 
English language and literature in the faculty of 
arts; the chair of physics, rendered illustrious by 
the names of Wheatstone and Clerk Maxwell, in the 
faculty of science; the chair of electrical engineer- 
ing, formerly held by John Hopkinson, in the 
faculty of engineering, and in the faculty of theol- 
ogy, the chair which it is proposed to establish in 
memory of Frederick Denison Maurice. 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
PROJECT 

PRELIMINARY plans for the new public admin- 
istration, teaching and research project, which 
will be carried out at a cost of $262,000, to 
which the Rockefeller Foundation contributes 
$182,000, and which will be sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the state and the Uni- 
versity of California for a six-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1930, were announced on No- 
vember 19 by Associate Professor 8. C. May, 
director of the project. 

Consummation of the arrangements has been 
reached after two years of work by a committee 
on graducte training for public administration 
consisting of Dean A. O. Leuschner, Dean C. B. 
Lipman, Professor John Force, Professor R G. 
Gettell, Professor J. W. Gregg, Professor F. &. 
Hinckley, Dean C. G. Hyde, Dean W. W. 
Kemp, Professor F. L. Kleeberger, Dean O. K. 
MeMurray, Professor S. B. Mitchell, Professor 
Jessica Peixotto, Professor C. C. Plehn and Dr. 
W. R. Robinson. Professor May has acted as 
chairman. 

The objectives of the project have been enu- 
merated as follows: 


To collect, classify and make available the exist- 
ing materials and information which are required 
for an understanding of the varied work of govern- 
ment, to publish bibliographies, guides and man- 
uals, so that faculty, students and officials may 
compare, correlate and interpret existing knowledge 
pertaining to public administration. 

To develop systematically through the various 
existing departments of the university a continuous 
and coordinated program of comparative field in- 
vestigations concerning the administrative structure 
for the performance of government work; the ac- 
tual practices and methods used and the interrela- 
tion between different governmental units. 

To bring about coordination of research among 
departments interested in special government fields. 

To establish and conduct carefully planned co- 
operative programs of research in those fields of 
public administration not now fully developed by 
the university, such as the administration of 
criminal justice, the administration of civil justice, 
various phases of city and regional planning and 
policy administration. 
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To encourage, develop and maintain research 
concerning the fundamental principles of public 
administration and its relationship to the legis- 
lative, judicial and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

To cooperate with civic organizations, bureaus 
of governmental research, leagues of municipalities, 
public officials and individuals in securing or giving 
information, making investigations or conducting 
research. 

To publish the results of investigations and re- 
search in public administration. 

To prepare teaching material based upon investi- 
gations and research. 

To establish a coordinated graduate curriculum 
of upper division and graduate instruction so that 
mature specialists in fields which are found in both 
governmental work obtain a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the specialty as 


and private may 
applied to government, its relationship to other 
governmental functions, and to the supervisory and 
controlling agencies of general administrative 
structure. 

To introduce new courses in fields of public ad- 
ministration not now fully covered by existing in- 
struction. 

To offer upper division and graduate instruction 
in those aspects of public administration which are 
applicable to all governmental organization units 
regardless of the particular function each may 
perform. 

To carry on a continuous study of the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of the public service so 
that educational problems involved in training for 
government administration be intelligently 
solved, and that properly prepared students may 


may 


find suitable positions. 


THE TRANSFER OF TENNESSEE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
TO THE UNIVERSITY 


Tue University of Tennessee and Tennessee 
Wesleyan College have arrived at a solution of 
problems that arise from the transfer of junior 
college graduates to the university through an 
exchange of visits by the heads of the depart- 
ments involved and a full and frank discussion 
of all angles of the questions. During the latter 
part of October a committee from Tennessee 
Wesleyan College met on the university campus 
at Knoxville with a committee of the university 
faculty at which time a general statement was 
made, followed by a preliminary discussion of 
the questions concerning both institutions. At 
this time an arrangement was made for a sub- 
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sequent visit by a commi ve of the university 
to the Wesleyan Campus at Athens. On De- 
cember 11 a committee from the university, con- 
sisting of the heads of the departments of 
mathematics, English, botany, education and 
modern languages, took the entire afternoon for 
the trip to Athens, where they were welcomed 
by the Wesleyan faculty. First the individual 
departmental heads had private conferences, 
following which the group as a whole met and 
heard reports from each department. Without 
exception the heads of the respective depart- 
ments of the two institutions had reached full 
agreement as to the best method of coordinating 
the work of the two institutions in order to 
achieve the best results. 

The interests of the students affected was the 
dominating factor underlying the deliberations. 
All felt that whatever mechanical adjustments 
in the machinery might be necessary were 
fully justified in a joint effort to encourage the 
junior college graduate to proceed with his edu- 
vation at the higher institution through making 
such step an easy and natural one. 

Both institutions are members of the Tennes- 
see College Association and the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 

The sympathetic and interested attitude on 
the part of the University Committee was grati- 
fying to the representatives of Tennessee Wes- 
leyan and encouraged them to feel still greater 
confidence in the possibilities of a well-coordi- 
nated program between the junior college and 
the university. The university men expressed 
confidence in the purposes and achievements of 
the junior college. The committee representing 
the university consisted of the following: Dr. 
John D. Bond, department of mathematics; 
Professor R. B. Parsons, department of educa- 
tion; Dr. John C. Hodges, department of En- 
glish; Dr. H. M. Jennison, department of 
biology, and Dr. E. K. Kane, department of 
modern languages. Those representing Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan: President J. L. Robb, Dean 
W. E. Miller, M. F. Stubbs, department of 
chemistry; G. A. Yates, department of mathe- 
matics; A. O. Hammontree, department of 
biology; Joy Bayless, department of English; 
Eda Selby, department of modern languages, 
and C. O. Douglass, department of education. 
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THE SURVL © OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


An advisory committee of thirty educators 
has been named by Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur to aid in the nation-wide survey of see- 
ondary education which now is in progress. 

In announcing the committee, Mr. Wilbur 
said that a second committee consisting entirely 
of laymen will be chosen. The two committees, 
one of educators and the other of laymen, will 
pass upon the work of the commission which is 
in active charge of the survey, criticizing it both 
from the viewpoint of trained educators and 
from that of the average citizen. Both groups 
will review the final reports. 

The survey, for which Congress has author- 
ized an appropriation of $250,000 and made the 
first instalment of $50,000 available for the eur- 
rent fiseal year, is proceeding steadily under the 
direction of Commissioner of Education William 
J. Cooper. 

Already the commission is preparing for the 
work of Dr. L. V. Koos, of the University of 
Chicago, who will devote his entire time to the 
survey after January 1. The consulting com- 
mittee of nine experts already has defined the 
field of work to be pursued. 

The personnel of the advisory group given 
below represents all sections in the United 
States, as well as a large variety of educational 
interests. The members are: 


E. J. Ashbaugh, dean, School of Education, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

John L. Clifton, state director of education, Co- 
lumbus. 

R. L. Cooley, director, Milwaukee Vocational State, 
Milwaukee. 

Philip W. L. Cox, professor, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Jesse B. Davis, professor of secondary education, 
Boston University, Boston. 

J. D. Eliff, high-school visitor, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbus. 

Lucile Fargo, 1273 Carlyon Road, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

E. N. Ferriss, professor of secondary education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Will C. French, associate superintendent of schools, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

John M. Gandy, president, Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Va. 

T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Akron. 
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Arthur Gould, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles. 

E. D. Grizzell, professor of secondary education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

W. W. Haggard, superintendent, Joliet Township, 
high school and junior college, Joliet, Il. 

W. A. Jessup, president, University of Lowa, Iowa 
City. 

Franklin W. Johnson, president, Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 

J. Stevens Kadesch, headmaster, Medford High 
School, Medford, Mass. 

Frank M. Leavitt, associate superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh. 

Michael H. Lucey, principal, Julia Richman High 
School, New York City. 

A. Laura McGregor, vice-principal, Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. R. Maxwell, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Bruce Milliken, principal, East High School, Salt 
Lake City. 

Shelton J. Phelps, director of instruction, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

E. Ruth Pyrtle, Bancroft High School, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Lewis W. Smith, superintendent of schools, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

W. R. Smithey, professor of secondary education, 
University of Virginia. 

Milo H. Stuart, principal, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis. 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

W. L. Uhl, dean, College of Education, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

William A. Wetzel, principal, Senior High School, 
Trenton. 


ANALYSIS OF OCCLPATIONS OF FAMI- 
LIES OF FRESHMEN IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


OnE out of each ten students in the freshman 
class of the University of Wisconsin comes 
from the farm, one out of each four comes from 
the home of a tradesman and one out of seven 
is the child of a worker in manufacturing or 
mechanical industries. 

Among 1,825 members of the class included 
in the study are the children of parents engaged 
in 156 occupations, according to a report just 
completed by the university statistician. The 
figures in the tabulations indicate that college 
education knows no class lines and no social 
barriers. 
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From homes of 30 varieties of professional 
men come 16.5 per cent. of the freshmen. Only 
one per cent. behind these in numbers are the 
children of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries. Next come children of retail dealers, 
11.8 per cent., followed by the farmer group, 10 
per cent. Other percentages are transportation 
3.6, publie service 2.4, officials of organizations 
3.5, clerical 1.4, personal and domestic 5.9, 
bankers and brokers 2.9, officials of manutfac- 
turing and mechanical industries 2.4. 

The data show also that there are among the 
freshmen more children of carpenters, of gro- 
cers, of mechanies than of bankers, more chil 
dren of unskilled laborers than of officials of 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, more 
children of farmers than of a combined total of 
bankers and brokers, physicians and surgeons, 
lawyers and manufacturers. 

Junk dealers, piano tuners, shoe repairers, 
janitors, teamsters, sailors, cooks, chauffeurs 
and miners are represented in the long list of 
parental occupations along with judges, mis- 
sionaries, publishers, congressmen, presidents of 
corporations and writers. 

From the home of professional men come 301 
freshmen, semi-professional workers 37, trades- 
men ineluding retail dealers and salesmen 515, 
workers other than officials in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries 284, transportation 
66, public service 44, officials of organizations 
65, clerical 27, personal and domestic 163, mis- 
eellaneous 111. Exactly half of the freshmen 
«ome from the homes of farmers, workers in in- 
dustry or retail and miscellaneous tradesmen. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue American Library Association held its 
mid-winter meeting on December 30 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Dr. Andrew Keogh, li- 
brarian of Yale University and president of 
the association, presided at the council meeting 
which opened the two-day session. The Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, of which H. M. 
Lydenberg, assistant director, New York Public 
Library, is president, and the Association of 
American Library Schools, of which Dr. C. C. 
Williamson, director, School of Library Service, 
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Columbia University, is president, met with the 
librarians. 

A program of library activity for the federal 
government; the statutes of the new Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations; a 
hospital library project, and diseussions of sub- 
scription books and plans for cooperative cata- 
loguing were on the program. 

More than 12,000 librarians and library trus- 
tees are now members of the American Library 
Association. Groups of librarians who held spe- 
cial sessions during the meeting included: the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education; col- 
lege librarians of the Middle West; the Edu- 
cation Committee; the League of Library Com- 
missions; librarians of large public libraries, 
the library extension committee; normal school 
and teachers college librarians; training class 
section, and university and reference librarians. 

A eode of ethics was prepared by a committee 
of the association and was presented to the 
council, Josephine A. Rathbone, vice-director 
of the School of Library Science, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, is chairman cf this committee. 
Other members of the committee are Marion 
Horton, organizer, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York City; Dr. Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, librarian, MeGill University, 
Montreal; Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie 1li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; Rebecca B. Rankin, libra- 
rian, Municipal Reference Library, New York 
City, and Maleolm G. Wyer, librarian, Denver 
Public Library. The code is based on one pre- 
pared several years ago by C. K. Bolton, former 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, and a group 
of distinguished associates. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

On the occasion of the 158th convocation of 
the University of Chicago and the dedication of 
the new social sciences building and the George 
Herbert Jones Chemistry Laboratory, honorary 
degrees were conferred on four students of the 
social sciences and on three chemists. 

The recipjents of the doctorate of laws were 
presented fox the degrees by Dean Gordon J>n- 
nings Laing with the following citations: 


Sir William Henry Beveridge, a ‘‘notable con- 
tributor to economic science, especially in the study 
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of unemployment; wise counselor in English pub- 
lic affairs; distinguished director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science as a 
center of social research.’’ 

Celestin Charles Bougle, an ‘‘efficient adminis- 
trator in L’Ecole Normale Superieure; distin- 
guished contributor to the development of modern 
sociology especially in its relation to other social 
sciences; organizer of social research in France.’’ 

Albrecht Mendelsohn-Bartholdy, a  ‘‘distin- 
guished scholar, leader and administrator of the 
University of Hamburg; organizer of basic data 
for scholarly study in international law and di- 
plomacy; contributor to the clearer understanding 
of international problems.’’ 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, of Columbia University, 
‘‘chairman of the Social Science Research Council 
of the United States; distinguished teacher and 
scholar in the field of economic science, particu- 
larly in the quantitative study and interpretation 
of business cycles.’’ 


The candidates for the degree of doctor of 
science were presented by Henry Gordon Gale, 
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dean of the Ogden Graduate School of Science, 
as follows: 


Moses Gomberg, head of the department of chem- 
istry, University of Michigan, ‘‘in recognition of 
his fundamental contributions to chemistry, espe- 
cially in the discovery of free radicals, and in 
testimony of his leadership in the field of organic 
chemistry.’’ 

Gilbert Newton Lewis, head of the department 
of chemistry, University of California, ‘‘in recog- 
nition of fundamental contributions to chemistry, 
especially in atomic and molecular structure, and 
in thermodynamics, and in testimony of his leader- 
ship in research in physical chemistry.’’ 

Herman Augustus Spoehr, who received a Ph.D. 
degree from Chicago, and is now assistant director 
of the Coastal Laboratory, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, at Palo Alto, Calif., ‘‘in ree- 
ognition of his fundamental contributions in the 
field of photosynthesis and in testimony of his 
leadership in the appiication of chemistry to botan- 
ical problems. ’’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry L. Smita retired from the presi- 
deney of Washington and Lee University on 
December 31, on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into educational work, seventeen years 
of which have been spent at the university. 
The student body of the university joined in 
presenting Dr. Smith with a gold watch as a 
memento on the eve of his retirement. 


Dr. Jacos Goutp SchuRMAN, American am- 
bassador to Germany, formerly president of 
Cornell University, has received word from the 
State Department that his resignation has been 
accepted. Dr. Schurman, who celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday last May, was appointed 
ambassador to Germany in June, 1925. Pre- 
viously he had been American minister to China. 


Dr. R. P. Bowxes, who for fifteen years has 
been the chancellor of Victoria College of the 
University of Toronto, has retired and the board 
of regents has invited Dr. E. W. Wallace, for- 
merly of West China University, and a graduate 
of Victoria, to assume the office. Victoria is a 
university within the University of Toronto hav- 
ing a college called Victoria which is one of the 
federated arts colleges, and a college called Em- 





manuel which is a theological college for the 
training of post-graduates in arts for the work 
of the ministry of the United Church of Canada. 
There are about 1,000 students in the combined 
colleges. Victoria has an interesting history 
dating back almost one hundred years, the first 
university in the British dominions belonging 
to non-conformists with the power to grant 
degrees. 

THE nomination of José Padin to be com- 
missioner of education of Porto Rico has been 
confirmed by the senate. 


C. H. K. Marten was installed as vice-pro- 
vost of Eton College, in the College Chapel, on 
December 15. 


Proressor JAMES Henry Breastep, director 
of the Oriental Institute and chairman of the 
department of Oriental languages and literature 
at the University of Chicago, has been elected 
a member of the Egyptian Dictionary Com- 
mission. He is the first foreign scholar to be 
so honored. Thirty-three years ago the Ger- 
man emperor provided funds for a commission 
of the four scientific academies of Germany for 
the compilation of an Egyptian Dictionary. 
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The work has been completed, and the first three 
volumes and half of the fourth are already off 
the press. It will require several years to com- 
plete the publication, which is now being 
financed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Turee Europeans were elected foreign honor- 
ary members of the Archeological Institute of 
America at a meeting of the council of the in- 
stitute in Boston. They are René Cagnet, of 
France, a leading authority on Roman archeol- 
ogy; Constantine Kourouniotis, head of the 
archeologie department of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction in Athens, and Georgios 
P, Oikonémou, director of the Numismatic Mu- 
seum in Greece. 

CHARLES Burton GuLick, Eliot professor of 
Greek literature at Harvard University, was 
elected president of the American Philological 
Association at its sixty-first annual meeting held 
in Boston, in suecession to Dr. Tenney Frank, 
professor of Latin at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Other officers elected include: First 
vice-president, Henry Washington Prescott, 
University of Chicago, and Second vice-presi- 
dent, Ivan Mortimer Linforth, University of 
California. 


At the recent meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents, Louis P. 
Benezet, superintendent of schools of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, was elected president. 


SUPERINTENDENT ANNA M. Dossin, of Lar- 
amie County, Wyoming, was presented with a 
life membership in the National Education As- 
sociation on the oecasion of the annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Institute. 


Tue State Teachers Association of North Da- 
kota at its recent meeting presented life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association to 
Dr. George Austin McFarland, president of the 
North Dakota State Teachers College at Minot. 
Greetings were presented by Dean Joseph Ken- 
nedy, of the State University; former State Su- 
perintendent Minnie J. Nielson, Valley City; 
Superintendents H. O. Pippin, Dickinson; Nel- 
son Sauvain, Devil’s Lake, and Miss Hazel Me- 
Culloch, Minot. Dr. MeFarland was designated 
as “gentleman, scholar, educational statesman 
and North Dakota pioneer, who has seen some 
of his dreams come true.” 
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Joun S. ANKENEY, of the department of art 
of the University of Missouri, has aecepted the 
position of director of the Dallas, Texas, Art 
Association and the Dallas Publie Art Gallery. 


Proressor ALrreD C. Lane, of Tufts College, 
and Professor Albert P. Brigham, of Colgate 
University, have been added to the staff of con- 
sultants of the Library of Congress. 


Dr. Lester S. Ivins, of Kent, Ohio, has been 
placed in charge of the promotion of the county 
library service of the state library division of 
the Ohio State Department of Education. 

Henry E. Cuixps, formerly science teacher 
at the Technical High School, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of nature study and visual 
education at the Park Museum, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Mr. Childs formerly held the 
position of nature executive at the Palisades 
Interstate Park. 

James I. Wyer, director of the New York 
State Library, has been appointed a member of 
the board of education for librarianship of the 
American Library Association, to succeed 
Adam Strohm, librarian of the Detroit Public 
Library. 

Paut Mayo, of the diplomatic service, an 
alumnus of the University of Denver, who re- 
cently gave that institution $200,000 to be ap- 
plied to the faculty salary budget, has recently 
arranged to join the faculty as a lecturer on 
international relations. Mr. Mayo will spend 
the next few months in Central America and 
the West Indies preparing a course to be known 
as “The Caribbean Basin.” 

Rosert E. Downs, director of education, as- 
sistant to Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of 
Cook County, Illinois, will retire to open a law 
office in Chicago. 

Art the recent annual meeting of the Michigan 
Education Association at Lansing, Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, president of the University 
of Michigan, and Dean J. B. Edmondson, of 
the School of Education, were the principal 
speakers. 

Dr. Jutivs Kew, assistant secretary of com- 
merece, will give the Sherrill lectures on inter- 
national law and relations at Yale University, 
on January 8 and 9, on “The Outlook of Eco- 
nomic America Abroad.” 


Ct 
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Proressor Gary N. CaLKrns addressed the 
New York City Biology Teachers Association on 
December 20. He took for his subject “The 
Nucleus.” 


Dr. Cuarence E. McCuiune, professor of 
zoology and director of the zoological laboratory 
of the University of Pennsylvania, read a paper 
on “A Working Model of a Modern University” 
before the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, on January 3. 


Courses offered during the spring semester 
at the University of California by Dr. Giovanni 
Vidari, professor of ethics and pedagogy at the 
University of Turin, include a course on “Edu- 
eation in Italy from Humanism to Unification,” 
and one on “Italian Moralists and Pedagogues 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 


Dr. Epna L. AcHEson, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work of the First Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, New Jersey, and J. H. Carpenter, 
director of religious education of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches, will give courses in re- 
ligious education at New York University begin- 
ning next semester. Dr. Acheson’s course is en- 
titled “Supervision of Religious Education” and 
Mr. Carpenter’s course will be on “Tests and 
Measurements in Religious Education.” 


A DEDICATION service and the unveiling of a 
bronze tablet in memory of Herbert Burnham 
Davis, formerly principal of the Henry Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented by the Alumnae Association, was held on 
December 6 in the Training School auditorium. 
The dedicatory address was delivered by the 
Reverend C. Wallace Petty. 


THe Constance Memorial Association has 
presented the trustees of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute at Peoria, Illinois, with funds for the 
erection of a woman’s dormitory to be known 
as “The Constance Memorial Dormitory.” 
These funds were secured by representatives 
from the leading women’s organizations in 
Peoria with which Miss Constance was affiliated. 


Proressor Byron SatrerLee Hurevt, pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard University, died 
on December 19 at the age of sixty-four years. 


Tue Rev. Epwarp CiarkK Wrinstow, who for 
thirty-six years was associated with the “Home 
for Little Wanderers” in Boston, at one time 
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professor of Greek and Latin at Wabash Col- 
lege in Indiana, died on December 29 at the 
age of eighty-four years. 


Wizevur Fisk Gorpy, educator and author of 
text-books on history, died in Hartford, Connec- 
tieut, on December 23 at the age of seventy-five 
years. He had served as superintendent of 
schools at Hartford and also as a member of the 
board of education from 1913 to 1928. He was 
superintendent of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, schools from 1904 to 1911. The honorary 
degree of master of arts was conferred upon 
him by Marietta College and the doctorate of 
humane letters by Wesleyan University, foom 
which he was graduated in 1880. 


Epwarp CarLToN Pace, head of the depart- 
ment of history of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, died on December 26 at the 
age of sixty-six years. 

Proressor CHARLES M. Neen, founder of the 
Moreland Park Military Academy in Atlanta 
and later an instructor at Gordon Institute and 
Piedmont College, died at Cornelia, Georgia, on 
December 27. 


Tue tenth annual conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association will be held at the 
Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C., April 3, 4 
and 5, 1930. The speakers on the program in- 
clude Robert S. Lynd, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
Dr. George A. Coe, Dr. Hamilton Holt and Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 
The general topic of the conference will be 
“Education and the Larger Life.” One feature 
will be a series of group discussions arranged 
in such a way as to allow continued sessions 
with summaries. Leaders in various phases of 
the practice of education will take part. Pro- 
vision has been made for school visiting, ex- 
hibits and sightseeing. There will be an open- 
ing reception and tea, and the annual banquet. 
A railroad concession of a fare and one half 
has been obtained. 


The largest single monetary award in America 
for scientifie accomplishment has been created 
by Popular Science Monthly, which, beginning 
this autumn, will confer an annual prize of $10,- 
000, accompanied by a gold medal, upon the 
American citizen who has been responsible, dur- 
ing the preceding year, for the achievement in 
seience of greatest potential value to the world. 
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In making this announcement, O. R. Capen, 
president of the Popular Science Publishing 
Company, explained that the award was insti- 
tuted with a dual purpose—to heighten the in- 
terest of the American people in those conquests 
of the laboratory and the workshop which bene- 
fit the entire community, and to focus attention 
upon the many scientifie workers who, without 
thought of personal profit, toil to better man’s 
control over his physical surroundings. The 
-award will be bestowed under the auspices of the 
Popular Science Institute, a research organiza- 
tion maintained by the magazine, of which Pro- 
fessor Collins P. Bliss, associate dean of New 
York University, is director. The institute has 
enlisted the services of twenty-four leaders in 
American science to serve as a committee of 
award, whose task it will be to select the prize- 
winning effort. 

AN anonymous gift of $100,000 to the Uni- 
versity of California has been received for the 
support of research in cancer and allied sub- 
jects by the medical school and the Hooper 
Foundation for Medical Research. With the 
addition of this fund the university will have a 
total endowment of $200,000 for research in this 
field. Mr. and Mrs. George H. Roos, of San 
Francisco, made a gift of $100,000 for research 
in thoracic surgery and cancer, and later added 
$5,000 for the equipment of a clinie and research 
laboratory to carry on this work. 


THe sum of $147,008 has been received to 
date in the campaign of the Essex Institute of 
Salem, Massachusetts, for a $400,000 preserva- 
tion and expansion fund. 


Tue late Abraham Rosenberg, San Francisco 
merchant, who was a leader in developing world 
markets for California dried fruits, has included 
in his will a bequest of $100,000 to the Univer- 
sity of California as an endowment for the sup- 
port of graduate research fellowships. 


ParisHioners of Dr. Clarence E. MacCart- 
ney, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh, have given the sum of $100,000 for 
a library for Geneva College, Pennsylvania. 


In honer of Martin J. Insull, of Chicago, Mrs. 
Insull has founded and endowed with $25,000 a 
scholarship in the college of engineering of 
Cornell University, from which Mr. Insull was 
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graduated with the degree of M.E. in 1893, 
and in which he is himself building up a loan 
fund for the benefit of students. The new 
scholarship may be held for four years and 
during that time will pay most of the scholar’s 
expenses at college, amounting, at the present 
rate of tuition, to an average of more than 
$1,000 a year. 


THe National Advisory Committee on IIlit- 
eracy, of which Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur 
is chairman, has received a gift of $15,000 from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund to make studies of 
the different methods of relieving illiteracy. 
Several plans have been tried with success in 
various states, and during the war the army and 
considerable experience in the rapid training of 
illiterates. A special committee, of which Dr. 
Charles A. Mann, of the American Council on 
Education, is chairman, has been placed in 
charge of the technique studies. 


PresipeNtT Ropert Maynarp HvutcHins an- 
nounced at the one hundred and fifty-eighth 
convocation of the University of Chicago that 
gifts and pledges to the university during the 
current quarter amount to $3,920,000. Among 
the gifts hitherto unannounced was $50,000 
from an anonymous donor, the income of the 
fund to be used toward increasing the salaries 
of outstanding teachers in the undergraduate 
colleges; the sum of $50,000 from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., toward the endowment of the 
Ernest DeWitt Burton memorial professorship ; 
an appropriation of $50,000, or as much of that 
sum as may be necessary, from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for use over a five-year period for 
studies in comparative philology under the di- 
rection of Professor Carl D. Buck. An anony- 
mous donor has given $50,539 in securities, to 
which sum he will probably make further addi- 
tions to build up a fund to be used for a specific 
purpose to be decided upon by him at a later 
time. Under the will of Charles H. Wacker, 
the university is to receive $5,000. Mr. John 
P. Wilson and his sister, Mrs. W. R. Dickinson, 
have given $4,000 for a portrait of their father, 
which hangs in the Law School. Miss Shirley 
Farr, Mr. Edwin F. Mandel and an anonymous 
donor have given $1,000 each to the develop- 
ment fund, with similar contributions annually 
until further notice. Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton has 
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given $2,000 for two scholarships in mathe- 
maties for Canadian students. 


Tue regents of the University of Minnesota 
recently approved two insurance plans, one pro- 
viding for protection on the lives of faculty 
members and the other for insurance on a num- 
ber of university buildings. The project for 
insurance on the lives of faculty members will 
cost the university about $30,000 a year, ac- 
cording to a report made to the regents by Pro- 
fessor Richard Scammon, chairman of the com- 
mittee which investigated insurance plans. 
Protection would be provided in case of death 
or disability and in old age. Faculty members 
would pay about $75 a year, with the university 
donating from $50 to $60 for each. Each fac- 
ulty member’s family would receive $10,000 in 
ease of death. President L. D. Coffman an- 
nounced that a reserve fund of $45,000 is avail- 
able to start the insurance fund. The fire in- 
surance will be provided as a result of a ruling 
a short time ago by Attorney-General G. A. 
Youngquist that the university may insure in- 
come-producing buildings. The regents adopted 
the plan to insure a number of these, pointing 
out that only those parts of buildings liable to 
destruction by fire will be covered. Buildings 
included in the insurance plan are the Minne- 
sota Union, Shevlin Hall, Sanford Hall, all on 
the main campus, and a number of dormitories 
on the university farm school campus, St. Paul. 


To supplement the board of trustees of the 
University of Southern California in its pro- 
gram of educational development and campus 
expansion, a board of women councilors, made 
up of representative women of Los Angeles and 
vicinity, has been organized. In announcing 
the creation of this group, whose charter mem- 
bership is twenty-nine, President Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid stated that because of the great 
numbers of women registered at the university 
and in view of the fact that there were no 
women on the board of trustees, it was felt a 
means should be provided “whereby the univer- 
sity ean have the advice and help of a group of 
women whose judgment will be recognized by 
the community as worthy of consideration.” 
Acting as its chairman is Mrs. George O. Robin- 
son, of Pasadena. 


Tue draft of a scheme for additional repre- 
sentation on the newly constituted education 
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committee of Glasgow corporation, proposed by 
a joint committee representing the Glasgow 
presbytery of the Church of Scotland, the edu- 
cation authority of Glasgow and the Roman 
Catholic diocesan education board, has been ap- 
proved at a special meeting of the corporation. 
The new education committee will consist of 45 
members, 37 of whom represent various wards 
of the city. The remaining members will in- 
clude two persons “interested in the promotion 
of religious instruction” nominated by churches 
of denominational bodies, one representing the 
Roman Catholics, the other the Scottish Epis- 
copal school. It was pointed out that Roman 
Catholie children constituted more than one 
fourth of the total school population. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune reports that the Hamaguchi 
Cabinet has decided to relieve the financial bur- 
dens of the people in part by defraying the total 
cost of Japan’s compulsory education out of the 
national treasury. This expense heretofore has 
been borne jointly by the government and the 
respective towns and cities. This is the first 
step of the present cabinet toward the reduction 
of the financial burden of the people and is ex- 
pected to prove popular. The Minseito, the 
government party, will also welcome it, as it is 
expected to influence the minds of the voters to 
a large extent in favor of the government at the 
next general elections. The additional amount 
the government must thus pay out of the trea- 
sury is said to be 10,000,000 yen. In view of 
the strict economy and retrenchment necessary 
to the lifting of the gold embargo the sum is 
regarded as a heavy extra drain on the treasury. 


AN institute for the study of Chinese civili- 
zation, under the title “Institute Belge des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises,” has been founded at 
Brussels. Its purpose is to provide facilities 
for the study of the history, geography, political 
economy, language, literature, art, archeology, 
ethnography and folk-lore of China. The insti- 
tute proposes to establish a library, organize 
courses and conferences, publish material on 
Chinese civilization and subsidize exploration 
and research. It is under the direction of MM. 
C. Hentze and L. Vanhée. The secretary is 
M. B. Belpaire. Headquarters are at the Musées 
Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, pare du Cinquan- 
tenaire, Brussels. 
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DISCUSSION 


RHETORIC FOR ANTI-RHETORICIANS 


WHETHER true or untrue, there is an idea 
abroad among teachers of rhetoric that certain 
students—for instance, those in the engineer- 
ing, agricultural and commercial curriculums— 
take less kindly to the subject than do those in 
the liberal arts curriculums. Students, of 
course, react as individuals, not according to 
curriculums, but, accepting the current belief, it 
is worth while for the rhetorie instructor to 
consider the efficient meeting of this seeming 
problem. 

Perhaps the best preliminary move in the 
campaign is to establish very sensible and 
reasonable objectives, for the fact is that an 
embryo engineer, farmer or banker is apt to be 
distinguished by extreme practicality. Such 
students often think very clearly and logically, 
and this business-like clearness and logie should 
be accepted as a valuable asset in the beginning 
courses in rhetoric. Sometimes a youthful in- 
structor, whose artistic temperament and imagi- 
native sweep have not yet been toned down by 
advancing years and by the daily rub of cir- 
cumstance, is guilty of setting up impossible 
ideals for his still more youthful charges. 

Three very practical objectives are: First, 
emphasis on such fundamentals as _ spelling, 
grammar, sentence-construction, so that at the 
end of the year the student may be able to write 
a reasonably effective business letter; second, 
presentation at apropos times in an interesting 
fashion of those facts, literary, historical and 
otherwise, which the educated person is ex- 
pected to be cognizant of; third, a determined 
effort on the part of the teacher, with all pos- 
sible enthusiasm and the calling into play of all 
personal resources, to stimulate the students’ 
liking for good books. 

When the freshmen, ordinarily thought unre- 
sponsive to rhetoric, understand that, with 
reference to fundamentals, such as spelling, 
grammar and sentence-structure, their work in 
the course will be considered satisfactory if 
they conform to certain standards definitely laid 
down for them and reasonably unchanging, 
they are greatly cheered. They may be told 


that, to meet the rhetoric requirements, they 
must learn a set of fundamental principles 
somewhat comparable to theorems in geometry 
or laws in physics. The antipathy of some stu- 
dents to rhetoric seems to be because they 
believe the subject a vague one. They com- 
plain that they are unable to make out what it 
is the instructor is after—what the course is all 
about. The establishing, therefore, of a very 
practical aim, that of training the student so 
that he can express himself respectably and 
creditably in a business letter, solves one phase 
of the problem. 

All American students have an enthusiasm 
for facts, and it is one of the most necessary 
aspects of the rhetoric teacher’s work, when 
suitable occasion offers, to have definite facts 
ready for presentation in an interesting and 
vivid fashion. The required reading which the 
freshmen must do is full of references which 
may give a starting-point for a few moments 
devoted to the presentation of certain matters 
about which the educated person should be in- 
formed. What the Renaissance stood for, the 
place of Socrates in world history, the French 
Revolution, sketched so that its salient points 
stand out clearly, such matters it is the duty of 
the rhetoric instructor to set before his students. 
Otherwise, they will continue to be limited in 
their mental horizon and to be without the wide 
intellectual sweep which is a necessary quality 
of the educated person. 

There can, finally, be no more important and 
inspiring work than to arouse the students’ in- 
terest in good reading. It is, of course, true 
that the habit of reading is normally formed 
before entrance into college. It sometimes 
happens that students who do not have at all 
the look of a bookworm have read considerably, 
in some cases, however, not the best type of 
literature. When the student has not read 
much, and it is necessary to arouse his enthu- 
siasm so that he will form good reading habits, 
the instructor’s own enthusiasm must provide 
the impetus. If the freshmen are held to a defi- 
nite routine in other matters, considerable lee- 
way zaay be given to their literary likes and 
dislikes where supplementary reading is con- 
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cerned. That is to say, leeway should be 
allowed within the approved list which is ordi- 
narily provided for the freshman supple- 
mentary reading. Engineers and commerce 
students are apt to like books of travel, which 
present people and scenes away from the 
United States. The contacts which they may 
have in the future with these distant peoples 
make such works vitally interesting. The sup- 
plementary reading should, of course, be 
properly diversified. Occasional brief oral 
book reports, with the instructor ready to assist 
in the informal presentation, may be most in- 
spiring. By this means the students benefit 
from each other’s work and cover a wider read- 
ing field during the year, gaining a better 
knowledge of the richness and the fascination 
of our literary heritage. The distant past, the 
closer past and the present should be handled 
in exactly the same way. “The Funeral Oration 
of Pericles” should stand on equal terms with 
Linecoln’s “Gettysburg Address” in the way it 
is set before the class. It is desirable to en- 
courage students to say frankly what they 
think about a book, and why they feel as they 
do. In such a connection the teacher may ex- 
press his opinion with equal frankness, but 
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with the statement that in such matters one 
person has as much right to his opinion as 
another, although certain standards of taste do 
pretty much hold their own through the years 
and the hundreds of years. 

Students are interested in and should know 
about current literary trends. They should be 
made to feel that they are units in the thinking 
and reading world of the present day and have 
their part in shaping the fascinating develop- 
ments which are constantly under way. 

It seems, therefore, that an instructor may 
find it an inspiring task to teach rhetoric to 
students from the curriculums ordinarily 
thought to be stony ground for cultivation. 
Because of the establishment of clear, definite, 
reasonable objectives the students lose their 
antagonism to the subject, and come to see its 
practicality for their life in and after college. 
They come to see that what they learn in their 
required course in rhetorie will help them in 
their careers, which they intend shall be suc- 
cessful ones, and in the good employment of 
their leisure moments through the busy years 
of their workaday lives. 

Marcaret Bloom 

UNIversity or ILLINOIs 


QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AND THE FOR- 
EIGN STUDENT 


Six and one half years ago Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., established the International 
Institute of Teachers College by a gift of one 
million dollars to be paid at the rate of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year through the 
International Education Board. This institute 
was to serve a triple purpose: to give special 
advice and instruction to the ever-increasing 
number of students and teachers from foreign 
lands, to bring the schools of the United States 
into touch with the best of foreign theory and 
practice and upon request to render direct 
assistance to educational authorities in foreign 
countries, In large measure these objectives 
have been attained. The International Institute 
has eared for some four hundred students each 
year coming from almost every country in the 


world. It has developed specially devised plans 
for instruction and guidance, notably the ex- 
tended trips taken by whole classes to view 
schools not only in New York and vicinity, but 
also in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina. The Yearbooks of the International 
Institute, its monographs and library furnish 
authoritative information about recent develop- 
ments abroad; and, in the relationships of the 
director and his staff, there have been more 
friendly advisory contacts established with edu- 
cational authorities abroad than would have 
been thought possible. 

From the educational experiences of the 
United States the foreign student can learn 
much—much to imitate and much to avoid. Of 
especial interest are our long efforts to provide 
schooling for all, the tendencies toward democ- 
racy, the development of a science of education, 
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the attempts to solve the educational problems 
of the Indian and the Negro, and the experi- 
ences in Porto Rico and the Philippines. But 
to many of our foreign students the most illumi- 
nating and the most informing part in all our 
history of education is the relatively recent 
development of education in the southern states, 
Many countries in the world to-day curiously 
resemble the south of a generation ago. There 
is the same spiritual discouragement resulting 


- from unsuccessful warfare; the same economic 


depression due to losses of men and property; 
the same inability to forge ahead, due to the 
unproductivity, the wastefulness and ill health 
that are consequent upon a lack of schooling, 
and the same pride and self-reliance that refuse 
to ask for aid and scorn it when offered. Our 
foreign students follow with keen interest the 
way in which Seaman A. Knapp and his asso- 
ciates, by means of corn, pig and canning clubs, 
taught the children, and through them the elders, 
how to produce and conserve; and thus devel- 
oped an economic base upon which schools and 
other social agencies could be built. They 
watch the development of agricultural and home 
demonstration work. They see the Rockefeller 
Foundation stamping out hookworm, malaria, 
trachoma and other diseases. In their imagina- 
tions they join the parties of travelers with 
Robert C. Ogden and learn how men and women 
of the north became interested in the problem, 
and come to appreciate the astuteness of Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick and the members of the Gen- 
eral Education Board who selected promising 
and well-connected young men, sent them away 
to secure training and new ideas and gave them 
support and assistance after their return home. 
They watch the development of a system of 
schools and see that this is followed by further 
increase of production, decrease of waste and 
improved health, which in turn provide better 
education; so that at the present time the south 
affords the north and the west examples of the 
best that is found in American education, espe- 
cially in certain aspects of state school adminis- 
tration and rural education. Thus our foreign 
students learn that the educational rehabilitation 
of the south was a result neither of schools and 
colleges supported by the north, of educational 
missionaries, nor of acts of Congress or legisla- 
tures; but that the development came rather 
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from the sequence of four factors: the presence 
of men of vision, the development of an eco- 
nomic base, the training of leaders and the 
encouragement of their work of promotion at 
home. This is a significant lesson, possibly the 
most important to be learned from the history 
of education in the United States. 

Thirty years ago the United States faced the 
problem of the rehabilitation of the south. Ina 
sense the whole world is facing this same ques- 
tion in relation to certain backward countries. 
Everywhere there are war-ridden areas popu- 
lated by proud people who are dispirited and 
economically impoverished, whose advance is 
blocked because they lack men of vision, an 
economic base, men of training and schools. 
Through the stimulation of agriculture and the 
advancement of science the International Edu- 
cation Board is duplicating in the world to-day 
the step taken by Seaman A. Knapp a genera- 
tion ago. This will in time yield an improved 
economic base, as will also the health work of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The need for a 
Robert C. Ogden is not so acute, although much 
could be done to enlist the interest of men of 
means in England, Holland, France and Japan 
as well as in the United States. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College has been 
giving training to students who come to the 
United States, granting them scholarships and 
expenses of travel. The International Educa- 
tion Board has been giving fellowships for study 
to scientists and agriculturists. But there has 
been a missing link. To complete the chain, the 
chairman of the board of trustees of Teachers 
College, Mr. V. Everit Macy, and Mrs. Macy 
gave one hundred thousand dollars to be ex- 
pended in five years. The plan was for the 
director of the International Institute and his 
associates to make personal contacts with edu- 
cational authorities in other lands and, in con- 
sultation with them, to select men and women 
young enough to profit from foreign study and 
training but sufficiently mature to have already 
demonstrated their ability at home. These per- 
sons were to be invited to spend a year at Teach- 
ers College with all expenses paid. For each 
of the last five years there have been from ten 
to twenty of these holders of the Macy Grants 
at Teachers College—From the Report of Dean 
William F. Russell. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE 
SPELLING TEXT-BOOK: DEFICIEN- 
CIES OF A HOME-MADE TEXT- 
BOOK 

Tue investigation reported in this article is 
of more than local interest because of the 
method utilized in studying and evaluating a 
spelling text-book and because of certain stand- 
ards suggested for the course of study in spell- 
ing. 

Deficiencies as to words listed.—An investi- 
gation made by three students’ in a course in 
investigations in spelling and handwriting given 
by the writer last summer at Stanford Univer- 
sity reveals significant deficiencies with reference 
to the words contained in the California spelling 
lists. 

The words in the “California State Speller” 
are grouped into three lists, A, B and C. The 
words in List A were taken from the Ayres’ 
“Spelling Seale”; the words in List B were se- 
lected on the basis of usage by children, and the 
words in List C, as stated in the preface, are 
either Californian words or war words repre- 
senting the shift of interest to the world war 
conditions. Only a relatively small number of 
words are contained in List C. 

The study referred to is concerned with 
Groups A and B, a total of 2,445 different 
words. The rating of each of these words as 
given in “A Basie Writing Vocabulary” by 
Ernest Horn, the Commonwealth list of 10,000 
words, was ascertained. The results are shown 
in Table I. 

The table is read as follows. There are 985 
different primary word forms in List A, the 
Ayres words. Of these 422 are in the la eate- 
gory in the Commonwealth list, or the first 500 


1 Miss Cecile B. Hall, Miss Mary E. Griffith, Mr. 
John L. Sloane. 


words in importance in writing; 233 are in the 
next 500 words; 168 (112+56) are in the see 
ond thousand of the Commonwealth list, and 
so on. 

In view of the fact that Ayres’ list was sup- 
posed to be the 1,000 most important words in 
writing, it is interesting to note that these words 
range throughout the first 5,000 of the Common- 
wealth list, that seventeen are above the first 
5,000 and that four are not found in the Com- 
monwealth list of 10,000 words. 

The most significant facts revealed in Table I, 
however, are derived from the row of totals. 
Only 450 of the most important 500 words in 
writing, according to the Commonwealth study, 
are contained in the California speller. Of the 
1,000 most important words in writing, accord- 
ing to the Commonwealth study, 224 are not in 
the California speller; 565 of the 2,000 most 
important words are not in the California 
speller; 1,211 of the 3,000 most important words 
are not in the California speller, and 1,968 of 
the 4,000 most important words are not in the 
California speller. 

In view of these facts and in view of the fact 
that it is generally agreed that at least 3,000 to 
4,000 words should be taught in the spelling 
course in the elementary school, it is evident 
that the California speller is glaringly deficient 
from the standpoint of omission of words which 
should be included if the Commonwealth list is 
valid and well standardized. The 10,000 words 
of the Commonwealth list were selected on the 
basis of frequency and range of use in a count 
of over 5,000,000 running words in sixty-five 
types of adult writing. While various experts 
in spelling curriculum hold that counts of words 
used by children in writing should be utilized 
also in making up spelling lists, practically all 
agree that all of the first two to four thousand 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA SPELLING WORDS ACCORDING TO IMPORTANCE RATINGS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH LIST or 10,000 worps 
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of the Commonwealth words should be in- 
cluded. 

The California speller is also deficient from 
the standpoint of words included which should 
not be included. Table I reveals that 106 
words in the California speller are not in the 
Commonwealth list of 10,000, and that 440 of 
the California words are above the first 5,000 
words in the Commonwealth list. Those who 
accept Horn’s theory of placing only words 
of permanent importance in the spelling text- 
book and teaching incidentally other words 
needed by the children in their writing ac- 
tivities would eliminate all these words and 
probably a hundred others in the California 
speller having a low importance rating. No 
doubt some of these words have a high impor- 
tance rating in extensive counts of words used 
by children in writing. A number of experts, 
and I am inclined to agree with these, would 
include such words regardless of their appear- 
ance in counts of words in adult writing. But 
it is also highly probable that many of the 546 
words in List B of the California speller but 
not in ths Commonwealth list are not of suffi- 
ciently high importance in children’s writing to 
justify their inclusion in the spelling text-book. 

By way of summary for this section it may be 
said that the California speller is glaringly de- 
ficient from the standpoint of the number of 
highly important words omitted and also very 
probably deficient from the standpoint of includ- 
ing a considerable number of words whose in- 
clusion ean not be justified from the standpoint 
of importance either in adult or children’s usage. 

Other deficiencies —The California speller is 
evidently deficient in the grade placement of 
words. The words in List A, the Ayres words, 
are allocated to the various grades on the basis 
of the difficulty of the words as shown in the 
Ayres’ “Spelling Seale.” The words in List B, 
on the other hand, are allocated to the various 
grades on the basis of usage by children in 
writing. There is no justification for applying 
different principles of gradation to these sepa- 
rate lists of words. Both principles should be 
applied in the gradation of both lists of words, 
and also in determining the amount of repeti- 
tion to provide for each word within the grade 
in which the word is introduced and in the sue- 
ceeding grades. But no repetition of words is 
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provided in the California speller. While the 
teacher may be expected to provide to some ex- 
tent for necessary repetition of the words to in- 
sure permanent mastery, the text-book should 
provide systematic repetition of the words 
based upon the scientific data available. Thus 
it is evident that the California speller is de- 
ficient from the standpoint of gradation and 
repetition of words. 

No principle of grouping the Ayres words to 
facilitate learning and teaching has been applied 
in making the California speller. The words 
in List B appear to be grouped to some extent 
upon the basis of associated meaning. For ex- 
ample, in the fourth grade, circus and cage are 
grouped together. Lack of space does not per- 
mit a presentation here of the principles which 
should be applied in grouping words in the 
spelling text-book to facilitate learning and 
teaching. These principles are discussed in re- 
ports of various investigations in spelling and 
are ably discussed in the following recently pub- 
lished text-books: Phillips and Powell, “The 
Universal Speller,” Houghton Mifflin, 1929; 
Lyons and Carnahan, “The Breed-French 
Speller,” 1927; Smith and Bagley, “Mastery 
Speller,” D. C. Heath, 1928, and Horn and 
Ashbaugh, “Fundamentals of Spelling,” Lippin- 
eott, 1928. 

It is significant that Horn and Ashbaugh, in 
their new text-book in spelling, have made a 
plain right-about-face in the matter of group- 
ing words for instructional purposes. 

Concluding statements.—This brief article, 
though of special interest to curriculum build- 
ers in California, has suggested a method of 
procedure and certain standards of general 
interest in studying and evaluating home-made 
spelling lists and commercially published text- 
books in spelling. It is frankly admitted that 
the guiding principles and the objective checks 
need further development. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a similar investigation of home-made 
spelling lists and spelling text-books now in use 
which have been compiled without utilizing the 
data in the Commonwealth study entitled “A 
Basie Writing Vocabulary” will be found to be 
very interesting and enlightening. 

CLARENCE R. STONE 

EXTENSION DrvIsIoN, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The trend as seen in the books.—An al- 
ways interesting feature of the proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association 
in the days of James Greenwood and Ella 
Flagg Young was the yearly review pre- 
sented by some member assuming to tell 
us whither we were tending. In those 
days Paul Hanus used to say the schools 
had all sails set and were going nowhere. 
Hugo Miinsterberg was protesting against 
fussing with aims and objectives. The 
German pedagogue did not bother with 
intent. Why should we? Content ought 
to be more thoroughly taught. 

One might get a fair idea of trend from 
the news columns of the present periodical 
press. But if we review the books the 
schoolmen are offering we come to more 
carefully considered, sifted and approved 
matter than the more ephemeral publica- 
tion in magazines and newspapers holds. 

Hither, to the quietest corner of the 
beautiful world, here where I exercise the 
easy guardianship of a gentle creature 
whom a wise physician has exiled to this 
place, come the bound volumes of dis- 
course on the great medicine: education. 
No more fitting spot for study could be 
found. Visouryant, a Provence word 
condensed from la ville souriant, is, indeed, 
Smiling Town. You may have as your 
reading room an airy hall thirty miles 
across, carpeted with the olive green of 
winter, ceiled with an eestatic blue, walled 
on the north with the rich red-brown 
precipices of the Maritime Alps. So quiet 
is it that the song of some happy laborer 
in the yellowish-gray walled town far 
across the valley steals in among the pages 
of Jesse Jones and the printed proposi- 
tions of Professor Judd. 

Trends? A string of extracts from 
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these volumes could be so called. Young 
M’sieur Coquillard, the teacher, who comes 
to borrow from these books, says they show 
him whither the wonderful schools of 
America are tending. ‘‘Like us,’’ he 
says, ‘‘you are trying to adjust an educa- 
tion that was for thousands of years the 
ornament of the select and to make it a 
living force for the growth and perfection 
of democracy. You are trying to clarify 
your aims. So are we. We have a tre- 
mendous fog of tradition that makes too 
many Frenchmen think that education is 
a certain amount of Latin, mathematics 
and literature, to be worn like a shining 
necklace. Beyond the elementary school, 
French education has to be bought by the 
families who can afford to buy jewelry. 
Democracy is taught to the others by the 
often wild orators who stand on the steps 
of a monument in the square. You are 
talking more and more of making your 
schools the place of real instruction and 
practice in civic virtue and service. Your 
books insist this is the aim justified by mak- 
ing all education free.’’ 

At another time, returning Prosser and 
Allen’s ‘‘Have We Kept the Faith?’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ Your school people seem to be 
trying to put the horse before the cart.’’ 

When I think of myself and the other 
teachers, back in the old Chicago high- 
school days of 1887, teaching algebra and 
Latin because these were in the course, as 
if God had put them there, when [| think 
of us, when called upon to read a paper in 
the high-school teachers’ association, oc- 
easionally trying to find some horse of pur- 
pose or aim or objective to put in front of 
the Latin chariot, I realize that we never 
quite succeeded in getting him in front. It 
was always Latin first. Why? Because 
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Professor West says it is an essential fea- 
ture of education. Would you question 
Matthew, Mark or Luke or John? 

Now note the trend. Dr. Koos inquires 
of his thousand schoolmasters not ‘‘ What 
are you teaching?’’ but ‘‘What are you 
aiming at?’’ In 1887, like the little boys 
that God made, we used promptly to an- 
swer by the card: ‘‘ Mental discipline,’’ and 
get a high mark. Now, in this year of 
progress, 1930, almost everybody says, 
‘‘Service in a democracy.’’ Richard 
Welling continues to shout, ‘‘Then why 
don’t you select and practice daily train- 
ing and exercise that is chosen on account 
of its superior fitness for that purpose, in- 
stead of hanging on to things put into 
school by the scholars who were drunk with 
Renaissance ?’’ 

Take heart, Richard. If the flood of 
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books which start with citizenship as the 
aim continues, if history, art, vocations, 
debating, extra-curriculars keep on appear- 
ing in new manuals and urged because they 
train for democracy, some day you will find 
a school organized not to try to twist Latin 
and algebra into instruments of democracy 
but to choose from the whole range of hu- 
man experience those daily pursuits which 
show the greatest civic and _ political 
valence. 

So here, under M. Jules Marat’s own 
vine and fig-tree, in a country that has 
three times adopted democratic principles, 
I pick some of the nutriment out of the 
generous dishes the respected publishers 
have sent me. I] spread an assortment be- 
fore you. It is all selected from recent 
production. From it you can formulate a 
trend. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


A tip you can give to mother: Pyle.* When 
William Ettinger was superintendent of the New 
York schools he used frequently to remind us of 
the value we could be to society by advising par- 
ents. Perhaps you realize the change taking 
place in this regard. In the old days the par- 
ent who failed to think herself wiser than the 
school-teacher was a rare bird. The appalling 
number of youthful practitioners in our profes- 
sion makes it hard to offset the old prejudice. 
Yet young doctors, young lawyers, young bank- 
ers are listened to by older citizens. Teachers 
specialize in child-training. Parents do not. 
It is worth while for principals and superin- 
tendents to suggest to their teachers the service 
of recommending to parents the reading of some 
of the good books on the bringing up of chil- 
dren. Mr. and Mrs. Blanton’s “Child Guidance,” 
published by the Century Company, is a book 
that every intelligent parent will find interest- 
ing and valuable. The same house has recently 
issued another little volume, “Training Chil- 


“William Henry Pyle, ‘‘Training Children: 
Principles and Practice.’’ The Century Company, 
New York. 206 pp. $1.75. 


dren,” that will be welcome at home. Dr. Wil- 
liam Pyle is its author. He is the director of 
the child clinic of the Detroit Teachers College. 
It is time, he says, that we should set about our 
raising of children so as to employ a definite 
and well-conceived plan. We use science in 
earing for hogs and horses, in getting drinking- 
water and milk. But the training of a child is 
a thing for which altogether too many parents 
think they need no preparation. Science has 
demonstrated that the early years of infancy, 
long before a child is sent to school, are the 
times when the character is formed and the 
disposition set. Dr. Pyle’s book follows this 
outline: What shall we do with our children? 
Their bodies. Their inheritance. Inborn traits. 
Play. Habits. Morals. Home and school. 
Problems and specifics. Books for parents. 
Outlines. 

As a teacher of psychology Dr. Pyle does 
his duty by offering the parental reader the re- 
sults of research and discovery. He selects and 
illuminates those principles which should be ap- 
plied in the early years of life. His applica- 
tion to every-day problems covers tantrums, 
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bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, nail-biting, sauci- 
ness, teasing, disobedience, lying, stealing, run- 
ning away, dirtiness, selfishness, quarreling and 
fighting, jealousy and envy, temper, eating, 
sleeping, punishment, work, play, self-reliance, 
speech, sex, reading, music and art. Sixty-four 
selected books recommended to parent. -ndicate 
how far we have come in recognition of the im- 
portance of preschool education and of home 
cooperation with teachers, 

One suggestion of Dr. Pyle’s may surprise 
you. Yet your observation will perhaps incline 
you to think he is right. He remarks that it is 
likely that the great task of teaching children to 
read should not be undertaken by school at all 
but might very properly be the result of play 
at home. When you consider how many per- 
sons are handicapped by their own whispering, 
moving the lips or other bad reading-habits due 
to the lack of scientifie method of training in 
getting ideas from print you may dread the 
notion of letting parents fool with so complex 
a process as teaching to read. 

The doctor has this to say about spanking. 
In the earlier days of a child’s life most of us 
will have to use physical pain as a punishment 
for wrong-doing. It is rarely, however, that 
the wise parent will whip a child over ten years 
old. A sensitive person revolts at the idea of 
striking a little one. The physical pain is 
nothing as compared with the punishment in 
store for him who is not trained to respect for 
law and order when young. As whipping is 
necessary for most of us in order to civilize us, 
let us thank our fathers and mothers for letting 
us have it and let us not deprive our own chil- 
dren of this benefit. The earlier it is used the 
more good it does and the sooner makes itself 
unnecessary. Let us dispense it early and dis- 
pense with it as soon as we can, 

Fighting, Dr. Pyle tells us, is a fundamental 
inheritance and a foolish and expensive one in 
the present advanced state of society. An ex- 
cellent punishment for it is to keep the fighter 
confined and away from other children, not too 
long, but long enough to make him want to play. 
He should be warned that fighting spoils his 
play and he can’t have what he spoils. One 
great trouble in dealing with fights and quarrels 
is the difference in training received by different 
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children in the same community. It isn’t right 
for one boy to be taught not to fight when other 
boys attack him. Until we have a league of 
families and agreement in the ideals we give 
children we must allow a child to fight in emer- 
gencies. A boy who is repeatedly insulted and 
hammered may be badly hurt in his character 
if he is forbidden absolutely to fight. There is 
no evidence that children brought up without 
fighting develop into mollycoddles. Parents are 
to a large extent responsible for the trouble 
children have with one another. The pride, 
jealousy, envy and selfishness of pa and ma be- 
come the legacy of the children. You need not 
kill the fighting spirit. But gentlemen do not 
nowadays fight one another with fists or teeth 
or clubs or swords. 

Dr. Pyle’s discussions of the various virtues 
and vices of children are illuminated by fre- 
quent anecdotes and instances. He is reason- 
able, sympathetic and free from the manner of 
the expert who always knows he’s right and 
sometimes is. He has the style of one who is 
popular with parents and able to persuade them 
of the pleasure and profit of doing the child- 
rearing job without making a mess of it. 


Our immediate concerns treated with clarity: 
Dow. Civies, citizenship, Americanization, 
says Professor Dow, have been coming more 
and more from the higher reaches of education 
down into the grades of the public schools. The 
reason is that we realize that if ever we are to 
solve social problems such as poverty, crime, 
vice, divorce, intemperance and the others we 
must know the facts about them and understand 
their importance. If we want our future citi- 
zens to be of the sort contemplated by those 
who got public education made a governmental 
duty we must educate them in social directions. 
We are realizing this, says the author. We 
must teach students to think for themselves, to 
solve the social problems. 

Quam diu, Domine, quam diu? is the ery of 
the Wellings, the Prossers, the Finegans, the 
Ettingers, the Thomas Jesse Joneses, the Joseph 
Harts, the Finneys, the John Louis Horns, the 


1Grove Samuel Dow, ‘‘Society and Its Prob- 
lems.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
707 pp. $3.00. 
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half a dozen new writers every month whose 
exhortations are printed in our book reviews. 
Leonard Koos shows that the social, political 
objective has risen to the top of the list of 
what at least the high-school principals say 
their institution is for. It is thirty years since 
Thomas Balliet surprised us by saying that eco- 
nomies and sociology are of more importance in 
the course of study than Latin and geometry. 
In this work of Professor Dow, the second revi- 
sion he has made of it, the nature and impor- 
tance of the problems are presented with a 
force and interest that justify your recommend- 
ing it to every public-school teacher within the 
circle of your influence. Why? Because our 
social service is by theory and by the promise 
of the founders of the public-school system the 
most important aim of the common schools. 
Because Professor Dow writes for the every- 
day reader and avoids the intricacy of a scien- 
tific language. How does geography affect our 
social virtues? What is there in heredity, 
eugenics and culture? What does increase of 
population threaten? Or immigration or the 
increase of Negro population? What is hap- 
pening to the family? What’s the matter with 
government, with religion and ethics? How 
are we affected by instincts, by social interests, 
by labor unions, by poverty, by crime, by vice, 
by the feeble-minded? What is progress? 
What are we doing to get it? These are the 
very essentials of our business as public teach- 
ers, missionaries, social physicians. Some writ- 
ers can bore us by their disquisitions on these 
topies. Not so, Dow. His work can safely be 
put on your list of immediate agenda. He is 
for aims, for purpose, for knowing the trend. 


A ringing call for better school health: 
Keene.* On the first Monday in September, 
forty-two years ago, I wrote answers to an 
examination paper the successful passing of 
which gave me a certificate to teach in Chicago. 
I was asked questions in history, mathematics, 
spelling, geography and grammar. The preser- 
vation of the health of children did not figure 
in my preparation or in the official serutiny of 


2Charles H. Keene, ‘‘The Physical Welfare of 
the School Child.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 505 pp. $1.75. 
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my fitness to teach or to manage a school. If 
any hundred intelligent citizens had been asked 
whether spelling skill or health knowledge was 
more essential in my qualifications I feel sure 
that, even forty-two years ago, the large major- 
ity would have placed health first. 

A good questioner could have brought 100 
per cent. to that view. What has impressed 
Mann, Spencer, Eliot, Bok, Rice and other 
earlier critics of publie schools is the dissocia- 
tion between what schools do and what is known 
as essential to do. Dr. Keene, in a very brief 
but intensely serious opening chapter, expresses 
the startling conviction that the majority of 
American children are sent, every day, to school- 
houses that are incubators of disease, whether 
they are located in city, town or country. Poor 
light, poor air, dirt, are so common in school- 
rooms as to excite little attention. Well- 
informed women will not stay in such surround- 
ings. They are moving from place to place in 
search of better ones. But the children can not 
escape. The law won’t let them. 

As Dr. Keene has been required by his pro- 
fession to spend the most of his days in schools 
—in Minnesota, New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware—and as I can tes- 
tify that his statement was true as regards 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Kansas, here is 
a very serious situation. 

“Education is life,’ I hear jingled in scores 
of teachers’ institutes. Education ranks with 
the conserving, preservative, progressive forces 
opposing war, waste and destruction. “The 
continuing upward march of children,” cries 
Dr. Keene, “is the life everlasting. Health is 
the great national need. It is one of the things 
that can be bought with money. The school 
ean protect the health of the race.” 

Then follow enough statistics to show the 
waste of young life through preventable dis- 
eases. The succeeding chapters cover health 
organizations and _ supervision, inspections, 
school nurses, school clinics, dental services, 
physical education, health instruction, the class- 
teacher’s function, mental hygiene, rural schools, 
training the teachers, the future. This last 
chapter should be delivered as a commence- 
ment address or read in churches during “edu- 
cation week.” All members and would-be ap- 
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pointees upon school boards should be required 
to pass an examination upon it, and as to the 
rest of the book, since it is so lately written and 
the work of an M.D. whose experience has been 
in so many and such important school systems, 
it should be studied by every superintendent 
and principal and made the basis of talks to 
teachers. I recommend it as a text for teacher- 
training schools. Publie service can’t be ren- 
dered by weaklings. 


A case in point: Brown’ To continue on 
the subject of the urgent duty of paying better 
attention to the cultivation of the health of the 
race, I have read with great profit the account 
Miss Maud Brown writes of the demonstration 
of health teaching carried on in Fargo. You 
have here the most satisfactory kind of educa- 
tional literature there is. A foundation organ- 
ized to promote child welfare offers to show a 
city how to do it. Fargo says, “Show me.” 
The foundation sends its own health director. 
She holds conferences with the administrative 
and teaching staff of the schools. They work 
out a course of study and a program for Fargo. 
At the close of the experiment the Fargo Board 
of Edueation aecepts full responsibility for the 
program, appoints a permanent supervisor of 
health education and so the experimental dem- 
onstration becomes a continuous practice. This 
book, therefore, with its grade work, its dia- 
grams, its numerous high-type pictures, repre- 
sents the best elements we hear recommended 
for curriculum making: advice of experienced 
experts, conferences with the workers, agree- 
ment on general principles, working out of 
details by the teachers themselves. What fits 
Fargo’s twelve elementary and four high 
schools, junior and senior, is of immense prac- 


tieal benefit to any school system whatever its 
size, 


The Greeks are coming back: Forbes.* And 
still they come, those refreshing books on 
health training. For the Century Education 


8 Maud A. Brown, ‘‘ Teaching Health in Fargo.’’ 
The Commonwealth Fund, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. 142 pp. $1.50. 

_*Clarence A. Forbes, ‘‘Greek Physical Educa- 
tion.’? The Century Company, New York. 300 
Pp. $2.25. 
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Series, Professor Forbes studies monuments, 
inscriptions, papyri and literature. He molds 
into a picturesque and informative story the 
theories and practices of the old Greeks who 
were more successful in getting health and 
beauty than was any other race before or after. 
How the Spartans maintained compulsory phys- 
ical training, what Crete did and Athens, what 
the philosophers and poets and statesmen 
thought of it and how our progress promoters, 
enmeshed in science, politics, economies and 
sociology, have missed a great element in their 
plan of improving the race, are treated with 
lively earnestness in this engaging volume. 
When Greek met Greek, remarks our author, 
they founded a gymnasium. Their statesmen, 
their seers, their educators stressed the necessity 
of health and vigor for all the works of man. 
Plato could not see a moral goal without the aid 
of physical education. Aristotle must have it 
for the perfection of politics, and Plutarch 
credits much of the success of his heroes to 
the good training of their bodies. This is the 
only book to appear in our day dealing exclu- 
sively with Greek physical education. It comes 
at a time when health teaching is enjoying a 
renaissance, 


Inspiriting talks to boys and girls: Sand- 
wick.’ Study is something that can be taught. 
Make no mistake about this. If your pupils 
are as dependent on you after a year of your 
ministration as they were during the first month 
you are not a teacher. This is the substance of 
most of the straight talk with which President 
Lotus Coffman introduces an attractive little 
book by Principal Sandwick, of the Deerfield- 
Shields High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

We don’t have to urge young people now to 
go to high school, observes Mr. Sandwick, but 
we do have to see that they realize that al] that 
school ean do for them depends on their work- 
ing. You should know that the investigations 
all show that those who work efficiently in their 
school-days are those who do the real work of 
the world afterwards. Every community has 
an astonishing number of eminently successful 

5 Richard L. Sandwick, ‘‘Study and Person- 


ality.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 
228 pp. $1.12. 
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men and women who used to be teachers. They 
learned to study. Something will have to be 
done to keep the school from continuously losing 
its talented workers. If they are paid more, 
respected more and harassed less, the country 
will realize tremendously more than the in- 
creased cost. Effective study depends on the 
right attitude. Cheer, good-will, the fighting 
spirit, self-confidence, are what the worker 
These feelings are produced at will if 
Success- 


needs. 
one makes up his mind to have them. 
ful men, excepting in the rare eases of gamblers 
who make a lucky hit, are all careful planners. 
Make a program. Modify it for the better, but 
stick. So the genial schoolmaster goes on, tell- 
ing the good old truths that have been the 
standbys of earnest men for generations. He 
freshens his maxims with modern instances, 
sticking in, every now and then, a list of alert 
questions and a set of titles of modern books 
bearing on the subject in hand. He covers 
memory, concentration, atmosphere, energy, 
creative thinking, choosing a course, acquiring 
a personality. Many a schoolman has been 
astonished to find how strongly youngsters are 
attracted to themes like these. Give them good 
honest talk like this. Get several copies. Leave 
them lying around where the boys and girls will 
nose into them on their own account. Dodd’s 
“Student’s Manual,” Hammerton’s “Intellectual 
Life,” books of the old days on things such as 
Principal Sandwick covers, do not seem to have 
been pushed by advertisers, but they were 
always sought after by youth and helped in the 
great game that every healthy soul wants to 
play: the gardening of his talents. 


Why teachers talk of red tape: Heck. Now, 
after a few years of valorous ridicule of the 
average child, the class as a unit, and after 
continuing refinement of the methods of recog- 
nizing the individual peculiarities of children, 
comes a whole book on the way these reforms 
are aided by the record. Arch O. Heck dedi- 
cated his volume to Burdette Buckingham, 
pioneer, producer and promoter of educational 
research. The author wants us to have an ob- 


6 Arch QO. Heck, ‘‘ Administration of Pupil Per- 
i Ginn and Company, New York. 479 pp. 
40. 
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vious philosophy and guiding principles to give 
greater value to child accounting. Teachers 
have failed to see why they are required to keep 
records and make reports. Unless accounting 
results in changing something for the better ii 
is only red tape. It is now established beyond 
contradiction that the differences between chil- 
dren are important and that a knowledge of 
these differences is essential for giving each 
child the training he has a right to in the pub- 
he schools. Professor Heck writes his book as 
a text for study by intending teachers. I will 
add that it is a highly desirable corrective for 
those of us who are already in service. Almost 
ten years ago Leonard Ayres introduced the 
phrase child accounting to the educational world 
and paralleled the situation in school with con- 
ditions in other productive organizations. Mr. 
Heck has gone through literature of the subject 
produced since that time and discusses the need 
of purposeful records in connection with com- 
pulsory education requirements, truancy, gain- 
ful employment, visiting teachers, attendance, 
reports to parents, graphs, age-grade appraisals, 
failures, scholarship and other marks, grading 
and promotion. A gratifying peculiarity of 
Mr. Heck’s treatment is the skill and interest 
with which he deduces his records and forms 
from the large important considerations in- 
volved in the training of teachers. 

This is not a mere manual of bookkeeping. 
It is a broad promotion of greater service to 
society through its children. Accordingly, the 
arguments against child labor and for compul- 
sory education are vividly reviewed, the waste 
of non-promotion emphasized, the satisfaction 
of successful achievement by a teacher made 
clear. This is a fine book by Heck. 


Massachusetts’ educational slump and sel/- 
vindication: Mangun." In his introduction to 
Professor Mangun’s book, Professor Bagley 
considers the basie question of American public 
education to be: Can and will a self-governing 
people provide the conditions which alone in- 
sure the success and perpetuation of democ- 


7 Vernon L. Mangun, ‘‘The American Normal 


School. Its Rise and Development in Massachu 
setts.’’ Warwick and York, Baltimore. 442 pp- 
$3.50. 
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racy? The answer through toil and trouble 
came in Massachusetts in the triumph of Mann’s 
contention that not for scholarship or mere 
literacy, not for ornament, not for culture, not 
for leadership, but for the civic and political 
aims of the republic it is right and proper to 
educate all the people at the expense of all. 

Massachusetts with a brave body of doctrine 
on paper went down hill educationally for a 
hundred years, reaching a low-water mark in 
1827. How James G. Carter began the agita- 
tion for reform and started his own private in- 
stitution for the training of teachers, how the 
legislatures quarreled with the schoo] districts, 
how Brooks the preacher and Everett the states- 
man and the Institute of Instruction got a state 
board of education set up, how Horace Mann 
became its secretary and ran afoul of religious 
prejudice and of the Boston masters, how the 
first normal school began at Bridgewater in 
1840 and what good and not so good things 
happened after that till now—all are worked 
by Professor Mangun into a continuous narra- 
tive by no means lacking in adventure, thrills 
or dramatic erises. It is not uncommon to hear 
schoolmen of Massachusetts say, “The progress 
of New England schools determines the advance 
of those of the nation.” Something in that. 
Here is a mirror of your own system and its 
trend. 

A book by boys and girls, with Miss Curtis.* 
Some fine day I expect to be informed that Otis 
Caldwell and his bright Linecolniers have a 
school press which is issuing over its own im- 
print the cheery publications which emanate 
from the experimental school. Just now I am 
enjoying a composite disquisition on boats com- 
piled by eight-year-olds with a little help from 
teacher. Across the end-papers in blue and 
green sails a fleet of delicious canoes, junk, 
galleys and men-of-war, sketched by childish 
hands. The ever-young schoolboy, Will Kil- 
patrick, says in the introduction he has written 
that these boats are laden with gold. Miss Cur- 
tis tells how the children found the river at the 
schoolhouse door the stimulus to write the book. 


*‘*Boats,’’ by third-grade children and their 
teacher, Nell C. Curtis. Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 145 pp. $1.00. 
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Then follow the work of Francis, Peter, Walter, 
Diana and others, writers and illustrators, giv- 
ing us old folks a happy promotion to second 
childhood with the gentle Lady Curtis weaving 
in and out of the story enough orthodox peda- 
gogical matter to remind us what creative edu- 
cation means. 


A book to make you blush: Teachers College 
Writers.” When you see the title, “A Teacher's 
Handbook,” what do you expect to find in such 
a work? Here is one the chief use of which 
is to knock yourself on the head with it. I am 
not joking. The clever and industrious profes- 
sors and students of education who have com- 
posed this unique work have deliberately fash- 
ioned it so as to jog your brains into doing 
something other than absorb somebody’s dictum 
on teaching. Thus its form is Socratic. It 
starts with this: “Is it natural for most children 
to dislike mathematics?” Without answering, 
the book asks you another: “What is the differ- 
ence between rate and rational counting?” So 
it proceeds through arithmetic, reading, writing, 
spelling, other subjects, psychology, tests and 
measurements, the curriculum, history of educa- 
tion, administration, buildings, teachers, voca- 
tions, and so on. Are these notional questions, 
originating in the fancy of the author? Nay, 
nay. They are taken from examinations for 
teachers’ certificates, state and city. The Castor 
and Pollux of education, Messrs. Strayer and 
Engelhardt, who write the introduction, say the 
book is a challenge to the professional curiosity 
of all those connected with education. It is 
more than that; it is a humbler of proud spirits. 
It raises my blushes by showing me how many 
essential things I never knew or have forgotten. 
The handbook is a dose for self-realization and 
improvement; it is a guide for making examina- 
tion questions; it is a mine of themes for edu- 
cational addresses; it is a repair kit for holes 
in one’s professional mantle. Every question 
is answered in due time in an easily found 
place in the book itself, and there are citations 
by volume and page where the answer is justi- 


® Willard Elsbree, H. R. Halsey, J. David 
Hauser, Elizabeth Elsbree, ‘‘The Teacher’s Hand- 
book.’’ Press of Teachers College, New York. 
289 pp. $1.50. 
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fied by reports of experiment and research. 
Scientific evidence, say Brothers Strayer and 
Engelhardt, has supplanted tradition. \ Inves- 
tigation has superseded opinion. Theories have 
been tested and developed by facts. We are 
experiencing an educational revolution out of 
which is coming a science, a real science of 
teaching. So, when you are asked what is the 
proper length of a spelling lesson, and you 
guess, turn to the key and learn “ten to fifteen 
minutes a day,” and, further, that a wide range 
of experiments has shown that less time impairs 
the results and more does not improve them. 
Try hundreds more of these vital questions and 
be reminded that you musn’t guess answers any 
more. The truth has been established by pains- 
taking verification. You realize why the editors 
say there is now a science of such things. 
When you are asked one of these important 
questions by your school-board member or a 
curious parent, when you find that you can get 
an answer based on fact by searching the index 
of this compact little volume, you realize why 
it is ealled a handbook. 


English literature reviewed by brilliant 
Frenchmen: Legouis and Cazamian.’° The 
Maemillan Company offers, in larger type and 
now bound in one volume, a new edition of the 
brilliant survey of the life and thought of 
Britain as mirrored in its literature. From 
Aldhelm to Aldous Huxley, more than a thou- 
sand writers are appraised with a penetration, 
sympathy and art that make the book itself a 
masterpiece of literature. 

Bernard Shaw is portrayed as an entertainer 
but with no loss to his dignity. His manner 
is no grimace but the practice of mental hygiene. 
To charge him with self-advertisement is decid- 
edly unjust. He fights not for himself but for 
ideas. He set himself to win the audience of 
the general public, and did. Under his acid test 
the very foundations of Victorian orthodoxy, 
its self-satisfaction, its institutions, its ethies, 
assume the character of an essential laziness 
and cowardice. 

Wells is the spirit of the efforts, disappoint- 


10 Emil Legouis and Louis Cazamian, ‘‘A His- 
tory of English Literature.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1424 pp. $5.50. 
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ments and hopes of the search for a better life 
for all mankind. His novels are a confession 
of evil in all its forms and an ample discussion 
of its remedies. They develop, toward inter- 
national polities and toward religious philoso- 
phy, the free examination of supreme questions 
and last issues. Wells appears as a spiritual 
guide of suffering humanity, the adviser of 
nations blinded by their hostilities, of individ- 
uals whom selfishness is making unconscious. 
While science, its facts, its method, have not 
vanished from the background of his mind, 
Wells has taken his stand with Carlyle and 
Ruskin in the exercise of a half-mystical apos- 
tolate. The predominant spirit of his surround- 
ings, education and atmosphere has not attenu- 
ated the vigor of his democratic instincts. From 
science he derived his intuitions and mental 
habits. Classical culture has had no chance to 
shape his robust originality according to the 
traditional ideal of a resigned humanism. Writ- 
ers who, like him, came from the lower middle 
class—as, for instance, Dickens—had accepted 
the superiority of the social system outside 
which they had been born. Wells, on the con- 
trary, sees all the notions of this system as 
matters to be revised. 

Wells and Shaw stand on a plane of auda- 
cious criticism. The general outline of their 
solutions coincide. Wells has remained in closer 
touch with reality. His contribution is one of 
the most substantial in contemporary Europe. 

Written for young Frenchmen studying En- 
glish in the universities of Europe, this history 
has the characteristic conciseness and clarity of 
the French style. Its translators have preserved 
this excellence. The thoroughness of prepara- 
tion for writing it is amazing. Meredith, 
Hardy, George Eliot, for instance, are not 
merely tasted to discover their flavor, but their 
fiction, their poems, their essays, are chewed 
and digested. How the authors of yesterday 
were esteemed is pertinent and is considered, 
but the present general estimate of Carlyle, 
Butler, Dickens, Thackeray and of the writers 
before them gives this work a freshness that 
is notable. Hazlitt remains to-day a true judge 
of literature. He anticipated the future. He 
saw with the eyes of posterity. Kingsley pos- 
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sesses, still, though considered a producer of 
only second-class work, the genuine sense of 
injustice of continuing capitalistic tyranny. 
Lamb is still the strongest influence in reviving 
the vogue not only of the Elizabethan dramatists 
but of masters whose archaism is a bar to en- 
joyment. He is the greatest existent force in 
combining their distant influence with the living 
and present spirit of literature. Present-day 
study of the mind, psychology, is the only force 
that has equaled Wordsworth’s acute and subtle 
analysis of human nature. 

The nearly a hundred pages on Shakespeare 
and his times constitute an essay of especial 
brilliance, tempered with unintoxicated judg- 
ment. His voluptuous work is on the less pure 
side of his genius, morally and poetically. His 
astonishing linguistic wealth and skill are dem- 
onstrated by analysis of his poems, Poetry and 
bad taste are inextricably mixed. In his plays 
he represents the past with human truth so deep 
and life so intense that without the historical 
realism which goes by the name of local color 
his work has become complementary to that of 
the scholar. There are those who wish to believe 
he had a system of philosophy. There is noth- 
ing in it which is distinctive or which carries 
conviction. Each of his characters, from kings 
to clowns, has his own. His universality was 
to Ben Jonson a cause of infinite wonder. 
Shakespeare was not of an age but of all time; 
not of a land, but of all lands. All other litera- 
ture, whatever its beauty, seems monotonous 
after Shakespeare. All who thirst for art or 
truth, the ecomie or the tender, eestasy or satire, 
light or shade, ean stoop to drink from the 
great river of life and beauty and find in his 
genius the one drop needed to slake their thirst. 

The Legouis-Cazamian work is a history of 
the earliest gropings, the progress and retrogres- 
sion and the triumphs of the artistie power of 
English writers. It groups the authors into 
periods each of which corresponds with a broad 
phase in the moral history of England and with 
her social life as well. Its progress is from 
“origins,” the Anglo-Saxons, the Conquest, 
through “haucer, the Renascence, the Reforma- 
tion, the Great Period, the New Literature, 
Classicism, the Pre-Romantie and Romantic 
Epochs, Intellectualism and Science, the Ideal- 
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istie Reaction, the Victorian Era, Realism, Re- 
volts, Contemporary Tendencies. Numerous 
pictures and a fourteen-page index add to the 
value of a work that Victor Yarros calls the 
most notable and stimulating appraisal since 
Taine. 


School clubs on @ high plane: McKown."' 
Dr. MeKown, professor of high-school educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, found five hun- 
dred and twenty names of school clubs in the 
handbooks he studied. He is sure that as many 
more exist in addition, considering only the 
titles that indicate the activities pursued. For 
he ignores Washington clubs, and those with 
personal, local or fantastic names. His list runs 
from “accounting” to “zoology.” It mentions 
baby associations, cartoon, charm, egg, etiquette, 
firemanship, Kipling, personality, philosophers, 
sealing-wax craft, school improvement, school 
publicity, small animal, story-telling, tatting, 
toy-making, uplift and welcomers. With 
marked sympathy and with a recognition of the 
large purpose of American education he con- 
siders the proper objectives of school clubs, 
their basie principles, organization, administra- 
tion and supervision. Classifying elubs in six- 
teen separate categories he devotes a generous 
chapter to each kind, thus giving a high-school 
manager a manual to which he can turn for 
immediate information, correction and aid, 

It is an age of clubs, remarks the author. 
Every community abounds with them. National 
prosperity has brought higher pay and shorter 
hours. Leisure brings social hunger. 

Dipping into the book, anywhere, you must 
note the affectionate interest the cheery writer 
shows in the affairs of young people. It is 
balanced by a recognition of their benefit from 
having their desires directed into channels that 
will be worth while. Education on this line is 
so effective that he sees good reasons for carry- 
ing club service down to the lowest elementary 
school grades. Being with others, listening to 
their ideas, adding their experience to one’s 
own, criticizing and being criticized constitute 
a tremendously important educative force. The 
almost exclusive justification for taking money 


11 Harry C. McKown, ‘‘School Clubs.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 498 pp. $2.50. 
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from the taxes of society, non-parents espe- 
cially, is that the teacher makes an adequate 
contribution to social welfare. Training for 
citizenship is the paramount duty of the public 
school. Social service will evidently get its best 
preparation in properly guided social activities, 
It is the school’s duty to widen social experi- 
ences. The child has had little of these. They 
are few and often colorless. The nature of 
classroom work has excluded much of personal 
individual interests because of the uniformity 
demanded by promotion procedure. The oppo- 
site is true of the average club. In it much 
uniformity is neither desired nor beneficial. 
To many, the average class exercise is uninter- 
esting, dull and monotonous. Part of this is 
due to all pupils being treated alike. Many 
pupils leave school as soon as they can, not 
because they must, but for the reason that they 
are bored. The club program offers many at- 
tractive spots in the school life which help to 
keep the boy and girl attending to other and, 
it may be, more beneficial pursuits. The club 
offers opportunity to the teacher and pupil to 
become better acquainted. It is a good thing for 
children, and a better thing for teachers, to have 
exercise for the mutual respect and affection 
that inherently belong to the relation of teacher 
and taught, of older and younger human beings. 
The greatest tragedy of teaching is starved 
sociability. If the average child knows his in- 
structor in the formal classroom atmosphere 
and, as is too often true, only as a taskmaster, 
school is a failure. Ask Pestalozzi. There are 
yet found those who fear that fraternizing with 
pupils will destroy authority and result in dis- 
ciplinary troubles. Study the methods of 
Socrates, Plato and Jesus, as teachers who dis- 
earded aloofness as unworthy. You have fine 
personal qualities which your children could 
enjoy with profit. These youngsters can help 
you grow to a fuller measure of rich manhood 
and womanhood. It’s nature. The formal work 
of the classroom is not the best medium for this. 
The mathematical problems must be solved; the 
paragraph must be translated. The great 
shadow of the course of study looms, and the 
time is short. The more a teacher knows about 
his children the more valuable work he can get 
them to do in the elass. The club is the place in 
which to get this acquaintance. 
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So the genial author runs through the whole 
humanly interesting subject. He is always 
lively, always temperate, but so sure of the need 
of this special training that he insists every 
pupil should belong to a club. But forcing 
them in destroys the very element of advantage 
which the elub brings. The club has such im- 
portant educational influences that it should be 
scheduled on school time. This gives both 
teacher and pupil a better attitude toward it. 
The meetings should be held on school property 
where they can be guided and controlled. Dr. 
McKown lists seventy pertinent problems con- 
nected with club service. He says they have 
not been solved. The scientific organization of 
education is in its infancy. What he says, what 
opinions he has gathered and formulated, what 
objectives and methods he presents must be 
studied, measured and standardized. Until that 
is done, we are allowed to prophesy that within 
ten or twenty years, in the modern school, the 
present club activities will have become adopted 
and incorporated into classroom practice. They 
will have become the socialized part of educa- 
tion in the same way that laboratory work domi- 
nates shop courses, fine arts and home-making. 
The recreational and service clubs will be the 
only ones remaining as outside of the classroom 
work, 

As long as we hold to the conception that 
school is a lesson-hearing institution, as long as 
we are more interested in subjects than in 
pupils, we shall hold back publie schools from 
their proper function: laboratories in which 
citizenship is developed and perfected. 


Science, close up to you: Schmucker.** It 
seems to me the pupils of Dr. Schmucker are 
fortunate, for no doubt he talks as entertain- 
ingly as he writes. His previous volumes, 
“Man’s Life on Earth” and “The Meaning of 
Evolution” now become a trilogy by the ap- 
pearance of “Heredity and Parenthood.” In 
this, with enlivening incident, with ample cita- 
tion of authority and with a quaint and spon- 
taneous human sympathy, he runs through the 
work of Mendel, Lamarck, Weismann, Wallace, 
Pasteur, Darwin, Huxley, Galton, Lombroso and 

12 Samuel Christian Schmucker, ‘‘ Heredity and 


Parenthood.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 322 pp. $2.50. 
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Osborn. He touches on the subjects of evolu- 
tion, inheritance, sex, health, disease, criminality 
and morals with a freshness and vigor sure to 
stimulate your interest in the most vital of 
human concerns. He discards scientific despair. 
He subjeets optimism to reasonable tests. He 
finds that the inherent expectation that things 
will go right is based on a high degree of proba- 
bility. More than half the things that happen 
to us are beneficial. At least 95 per cent. of 
them go well. If you break the day into a 
hundred actions, ninety-nine of them are fortu- 
nate. If you count all the times you cross a 
room you find the oceasions when you get across 
without the shadow of a mischance amazingly 
predominant. Rarely do you trip. Your trou- 
ble is a foolish emphasis on the extremely few 
times something goes wrong. You should get 
the habit of rejoicing for the number of days 
when every organ has done its duty faithfully 
and well. In the same fashion, many people 
acquire the notion that the things chiefly in- 
herited are deformity and disease. As a matter 
of faet, they die out and disappear. It is over- 
whelmingly the good factors that are passed on 
from generation to generation. It is our heri- 
tage to be well. It is natural. The wild ani- 
mals are almost always well. Few of them die 
of old age or are sick. Accidents carry them 
off. 

Dr. Sehmucker will lead you on an entertain- 
ing journey through the experiments of the 
laboratory, the study of the Jukes and the Ed- 
wardses, inheritance, the beginnings of parent- 
hood, the meaning of infaney, children’s love 
affairs, the age of romance, what we shall tell 
our children, the bachelor, the spinster and 
loving your wife. He is a scientist, moralist, 
humanist and humorist, harmoniously com- 
pounded, a thoroughly likable fellow, convers- 
ing by means of a delightful essay. If you are 
interested in trends around you, the freedom 
with which a teacher of teachers may now 
diseuss things that twenty years ago were for- 
bidden subjects will strike you. 


No more scatter-shots at a whole class; every 
bull’s-eye hit: Macmillan and the University of 
Chicago. Out of the multitude of researches 
and experiments has come the immense saving 
of teachers’ time and vitality that used to be 
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expended on marking pupil papers. A written 
examination of the style of 1929 produces fifty- 
fold more result per unit of teacher exhaustion 
than we got twenty years ago. The Misses 
Leonhardy, Hogoboom and Van Patten give us 
the individual red books in geography and 
literature."* When a class uses these sheets, 
everybody gets everything. Each pupil has in- 
dividual instruction. One teacher does the work 
of forty more easily and with greater interest 
than when she spread herself as a thin film 
over the minds of her young hopefuls with her 
wish that one might get what his neighbor 
missed, 

Dr. Scheidemann™ does the same thing and 
more for the instructor of older students in the 
realm of general psychology. Her notebook is 
an invention by which you experience in a sys- 
tematic manner various phases of mental life 
and know personally what the professor is talk- 
ing about when he mentions blind spots, pain 
spots, tactual localization, visual illusion, im- 
mediate recall, free-chain association, or what 
not. 

For instance, here are five circles. In one, 
with as few lines as possible, indicate grief; 
in the next, fear; next, anger; then, disgust; 
lastly, laughter. This is no child’s play. The 
condition of the eyes, nose, mouth and jaw in 
these emotional states are characteristic of the 
feeling. After you have tried to indicate it, 
you ean discover how ignorant you are in this 
important particular and are then in a proper 
condition to learn the truth which you find ready 
at hand in the book. So with other psycho- 
logical facts. You see the trend of teaching 
toward getting the lesson under your skin. 


Why isn’t the teacher an educator? Horn.** 
If you are not acquainted with Professor John 
Louis Horn, of Mills College, give me the pleas- 
ure of benefiting you by introducing him. He 
takes an old subject like the principles of edu- 


18 Directed Study Guides: ‘‘ World Geography’’; 
‘‘Seeing America’’; ‘‘Farm and Field’’; ‘‘Lon- 
don’s ‘Call of the Wild’ and Other Stories.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $.48 each. 

14 Norma Scheidemann, ‘‘Experiments in Gen- 
eral Psychology.’’ University of Chicago Press. 
108 pp. $1.00. 

15 John Louis Horn, ‘‘ Principles of Elementary 
Eduecation.’’ The Century Company, New York. 
394 pp. $3.90. 
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cation and freshens it with such references to 
present trend and performance as to make it 
seem like a new field. He has a hearty criticism 
of much that is passing for progress. He has 
an incisive way of pointing out the improve- 
ments that can and ought to be made. 

Our school system’s growth has not been 
guided by principle. There is no defensible 
reason for its division into eight years’ elemen- 
tary, four years’ secondary and four years’ col- 
legiate continuance. Those who emphasize as 
arguments for the junior high school the need 
of the child, the social and guidance aspects of 
the institution, the special psychology of the 
pupils of this group, tend to minimize the cur- 
ricular needs and the demand for substantial 
work. In many instances the junior high school 
lowers standards and fails to give its older, 
better-endowed pupils as good training as they 
were accustomed to receive in the first year of 
the old high school. There is danger that good 
high-school work instead of beginning earlier 
will be deferred. 

Too many of the participants in public edu- 
cation are not aware of the system as a whole. 
It is an institution expending vast sums, engag- 
ing many precious years of millions of children, 
assuming a responsibility for the training of 
generations. It must be more conscious of its 
function, more intelligent as to goals and meth- 
ods, more given to testing results and improving 
efficiency. Especially is it the business of the 
teacher to earn the right of professional status, 
to function consciously as an educator, honestly 
to bear the responsibility of an expert to whom 
children may be intrusted, to know the institu- 
tion of which he is a part and to participate in 
directing it. The schoolmen who are fond of 
exhorting us to run education as big business is 
managed should examine the analogy to see 
whether it holds. Business is making money for 
its owners. The main tendency of its employees 
is to care for little else than their wages. 

Dr. Bagley would have us apply the rule of 
business organization to the teaching staff. He 
tells us unqualified obedience is the first rule of 
efficient service. Concentrated effort, he says, 
can be secured in no other way. Is this true? 
asks our John Louis. Is it a correct analogy 
to compare a school to an organization in which 
all the thinking is done by a general, a manager 
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or a board? It is neither democratic nor con- 
sistent with the conception of a profession. 
Centralized authority there must be, but in the 
educational service all the workers, like owners 
of the business, are interested in the outcome 
as much as in the wages. They must be so 
interested or the work remains dead routine 
with only formalized results. So long as the 
supervisor plans and the teacher only follows 
directions this lifeless round continues. The 
school, however, can not, if it is to achieve its 
expectations, be satisfied with the transforma- 
tion of raw material to set patterns. Every 
child has his special needs. The faculty is no 
army moving in a mass. Every teacher con- 
fronted by the thirty-five or forty living prob- 
lems before her is general as well as soldier, 
diagnostician as well as nurse administering 
medicine. The continuous improvement of edu- 
cation is inconceivable as a mechanical process 
mapped out by the superintendent of the works. 
What progress education is to make will be pre- 
eminently and almost exclusively the work of 
the teacher. So far as the state can provide 
education the teacher is the substance of it. The 
measure of our deficiency is startlingly revealed 
by the manner in which we have persistently 
evaded this fact. To what has it brought us! 
To the situation in which we expect a complex, 
scientific, professional task to be performed by 
a supervisor in charge of workers grossly ill- 
equipped, ill-rewarded and lacking in distine- 
tion. In our American democracy, maintaining 
schools for training citizens, the educational 
machinery is probably one of the most auto- 
cratic institutions known to man. 

Professor Horn’s conviction that the present 
American system of education does not develop 
educators where most needed, namely, in the 
classroom, gives vitality to his presentation ot 
the whole theory of public-school function. It 
strengthens his objection to education as now 
organized; it flavors his treatment of high 
schools, of the present absurd weakness of the 
state boards and state superintendents; his re- 
markable survey of compulsory education laws, 
his discussion of curriculum and method and 
his chapters on pupil variability. 

If your physician has advised you not to let 
your complacency be disturbed, avoid this work. 
But if you want a good stirring of the forces 
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within you which put you on the track you 
know you are right to follow, get the book and 
hold daily conversation with its distinctive 
author. 


Is a financial crisis threatening the schools? 
Rainey® All of us have to thank President 
Rainey, of Franklin College, Indiana, for the 
painstaking, informative presentation of what 
is rapidly becoming a prime consideration for 
school superintendents and boards: the financing 
of the schools. Crisis and panie have seized 
educational managers on the eve of bankruptcy 
in the sehool systems in southern cities and in 
the middle west. New York has had anything 
but a healthy financial record. We have seen 
grafters rob the schools under the nose of honest 
superintendents who were pushed into the posi- 
tion of a good-natured mammy fit to take charge 
of children but considered incompetent to have 
any influence in the business side of running 
the schools. We have seen precious years of 
children’s lives irreparably wasted by school 
boards unwilling to be guided by the rich and 
expert experience of practical schoolmen. We 
have seen communities hopelessly despairing of 
educational solvency, the well-to-do putting their 
children into pay schools, the poor enduring 
blindly the outrages on their offspring. 

What is the crisis we are facing? asks our 
author. Many observers of government are 
worried over our ability to finance schools, even 
on their present plane, to say nothing of secur- 
ing needed improvement in the wages of teach- 
ers to enable us to bring the service up to the 
point that every student of education believes 
necessary. We are committed to a program 
almost universal in its aims. We are planning 
for the American child a heritage never enjoyed 
by any people in the history of the world, 

Dr. Raine” reviews some of the most recent 
attacks on public-school support. He argues 
that the total cost of education is a small frac- 
tion of our national wealth and income. Its cost 
has not even begun to approach the breaking 
point. But from every part of the country 
come reports of the limit of willingness having 
been reached and of retrenchments being made. 
The “ability to support” is now a fictitious con- 


** Homer P. Rainey, ‘‘ Public School Finance.’’ 
The Century Company, New York. 385 pp. $3.00. 
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ception based on a wrong foundation. A new 
revenue system must be instituted. This is a 
problem for the school superintendent, the 
teacher, the people whose educational service is 
based on knowledge, experience and perma- 
nency. 

This essay reduces the complex political, 
social, financial, educational problem to simple 
terms. The school director must know the pres- 
ent and terminal cost of the school activities. 
He must know the resources to be drawn upon. 
A school executive must not recommend or 
sanction the introduction of any schoo] enter- 
prise or propose a financial policy until Wie 
works out these three details, 4 

With singular directness and clax Dr. 
Rainey traverses the field. He meets th.?:prob- 
lem of determining control, of capital anc oper- 
ating costs, of the fallacy of treating capital 
outlay as capital costs. He treats of cost aec- 
counting, of the costs of classroom spave, of 
teaching costs, of pupil hour and class hour, of 
the budget, of bonds, of publjcity, of policy 
making, of the inadequacy of pyesent vaits of 
support and control. 

There has been a distinct a. of educa- 
tional support. Schools in Ayecviea have de- 
parted from purely local, church and private 
support and have become mone the instruments 
of the states. They are now jn a complicated 
system of federal, state, cou.ty, district, city, 
town, church and private ififiuence. Theoreti- 
cally the state controls educat »n. Its right and 
duty to require subordinate units to tax them- 
selves for schools has bien contested in the 
supreme courts of the states, and in every case 
it has been held that education is of such vital 
importance to the gev«ral welfare of the entire 
state that school can gui be neglected by local 
communities. But this is about as far as we 
have come toward getting the schools safe- 
guarded from local incompetence. The states 
have not reached the stage of supporting the 
common schools as a state enterprise, as schools 
for the blind and feeble-minded, insane and 
delinquent are supported. It is to be regretted 
that the management of the schools can not be 
separated from the local petty polities which 
are too well-known a menace to require desecrip- 
tion. 
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The same problem further « laborated: 
Reeder." It is the daily duty of Professor 


Reeder to prepare for the important business 
side of their service those young men and women 
who go to Ohio State University to prepare 
themselves to become valuable superintendents 
of schools. He considers that the long neglect 
of business preparation is a weakness of school 
management that is dangerous in these times of 
growing protest against school costs. He plans 
two volumes as a contribution to the problem. 
His first one is concerned with the personnel of 
budget, getting revenue, 


school business, the 


accounting, buildings, capital outlays, uses of 


the schoolhouse, maintenance of plant, the 


janitor, insurance, supplies, inventory, pay- 
rolls, rural problems, transportation. 

As I read the hard-headed requirements this 
professor of school administration lays down, 
fond memory brings the dim picture of the dear 
old superintendency of other days, seen through 
Gone is the simple job of 


leaving 


the mist of tears. 


putting teachers into vacancies and 
everybody alone until some naughty boy has to 
be suspended. Gone are the sweet hours of 
sitting in an office lined with the “English Men 
of Letters” series and its American supplement. 
Good-by to the quiet and scholarly life of the 
man whose hardest task was to solve some cubie- 
contents problem for a farmer or to decide 
whether she looked “beautifully” or “beautiful” 
in her new dress. Instead has come a bewilder- 
ing batch of puzzles with dollars, with brick or 
stone, with interest charges, with pupil hours 
and probable center of population. 

Professor Reeder sees a thousand possible 
leaks in the school system, threatening wasteful 
hindrance to making education as effective as the 
properly trained superintendent knows it should 
be. No one believes that these poor joints are 
properly watched and repaired. No one thinks 
the schools as efficient as they can be made with 
workers as The waste is not 
School officials are preponderatingly 


such we have. 
malicious. 
honest. 


superintendents are so rare as to be especially 


Misappropriation and defaleation by 


No class of public officials is so 
But the schools have grown tre- 


scandalous. 
seldom guilty. 
mendously complex and costly. American ex- 


17 Ward G. 
of a School System.’’ 
York. 454 pp. $2.40. 
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penditures for them excite the amazement of the 
world. The superintendent must pay more at- 
His 
educational training can not be less; it needs to 
be better than ever. But with the new demands 
on him he must spend more time in preparing 
It is not enough to have served 
The superintendent 


tention to the business side of his service. 


for his work. 
as principal of a school. 
directs the most important and the most expen- 
No other offi- 
and so 


sive public service in his town. 
cial has such varied interests 
people in his charge. When he makes himself 
a better business executive he will be accorded 
a greater deference by the so-called hard-headed 
business man on the board of education, whose 
contempt for schoolmen is one of the big ob- 
stacles to getting from educational service the 
value to the public which the people pay for. 
There is a clamor for retrenchment, there is 
a ery for more and better schools. There is 
groaning under the tax burden. Waste and 
inefficiency must be eliminated. The persis- 
tence of departments and officials independent 
of the superintendent and reporting directly to 
the board is stupid. It conduces to playing 
politics and to feeding wrong motives. The 
best business corporations will have none of it. 
The argument for small classes is made too 
much in the armchair or by unsupported reso- 
lutions of educational societies. The opposition 
to platoon plans and other economical use of 


many 


schoolrooms springs from the same unproved 
kind of emotional reasoning. Research, testing, 
experience must supplant oratory and prejudice. 
With a wide conception of the possibilities of 
public education and with a scientific bent for 
fact rather than fancy, with specific studies of 
Minneapolis plans, those of Detroit, of Greeley, 
of Massachusetts, of Rhode Island and of what- 
ever other location the author has found good, 
he gives us a handbook indispensable for the 
school manager of to-day. We must add to 
scholarship, psychology; to psychology, social 
to all, economic 


and political science, and 


training. 


A long view. So here, far from the home of 
the brave, I view the road on which the writers 
of books tell me our country is traveling. The 
bright young French schoolmaster who has 
eagerly devoured many of the volumes is sure 
it is a path of promise. 








